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The conditions under which social work can 
take an effective part in prison administration 
and some of the specific contributions it can make 
fo the prison program are described and explored 
by Kenneth L. M. Pray in his very significant 
article, “Social Work in the Prison Program.” The 
philosophy on which the author bases his views 
vill prove of real value not only to those directly 
connected with prisons, but to all persons engaged 
inthe task of helping people. His feeling and respect 
for the individual is unmistakable; but, at the same 
time, he recognizes the prison’s place in the com- 
munity and the very definite limitations within 
which social work must operate. He states, “Its 
lunction . . . is to individualize the impact of the 
prison regime upon the inmate, by helping him to 
ind a satisfying social adjustment within the prison 
and to discover in himself, through this experience, 
the will and the power to make a satisfying adjust- 
ment outside when his opportunity comes.” Mr. 
Pray’s stimulating and helpful thinking on this 
subject is a real contribution to all phases of cor- 
tetional work. 


“Predicting Criminal Behavior,” by Dr. Stuart 
lottier, will be of interest to everyone since it is 
directly concerned with the likelihood of success 
o failure on probation or parole. He describes the 
work done in the Psychopathic Clinic, Recorder’s 
Court, Detroit, Michigan, in developing an Ad- 


This Issue in Brief 


justment Prediction Rating by which various sig- 
nificant factors in the individual offender’s back- 
ground may be evaluated and a numerical score 
given indicative of the type of treatment needed. 
The author believes that increasingly accurate use 
of prediction in the disposition of cases will con- 
tribute greatly to progress in the correctional field. 


The Reverend J. E. Coogan, S.J., is an exponent 
of the theory of the free will and presents a very 
scholarly argument for his position in his paper, 
“Some Criminologists and Free Will.’”’ He takes to 
task those criminologists who advocate the theory 
of determinism and hold with Dr. Harry Elmer 
Barnes that “There is not the slightest iota of 
choice allowed to any individual from birth to the 
grave.”’ While acknowledging that “whatever ob- 
scures the mind in its perception of motive impairs 
the freedom of the will,” the author contends that 
freedom of choice is a universal experience and 
agrees with William James who says that, “The 
whole feeling of reality, the whole sting and excite- 
ment of our voluntary life depends on our sense 
that in it things are really being decided from one 
moment to another, and that it is not the dull 
rattling off of a chain that was forged innumerable 
ages ago.’”’ The author believes that the freedom 
of the will explanation of human conduct offers far 
greater possibilities for the future of mankind than 
does a deterministic philosophy. 
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Helpful suggestions for increasing the effective- 
ness of case records while keeping them as brief 
as possible are offered by Franklyn C. Hochreiter 
in “Streamlining Case Recording.” Although the 
author is well aware of the pressure under which 
probation and parole officers work, he contends 
that it is impossible to separate recording from 
case work because each function supplements the 
other. The need for subjective material in the record 
rather than close adherence to objective data is 
emphasized. Of this Mr. Hochreiter says, “Far 
more important than the client’s statements is the 
meaning of those statements to both client and 
worker.” After reading this article we may wish to 
experiment with our own recording and we will 
certainly be more record conscious. 


Our need to understand criminality as a cul- 
tural pattern arising, like all cultural patterns, out 
of two basic factors, human nature and social 
organization, is emphasized by Professor L. Guy 
Brown in “A Working Philosophy for the Proba- 
tion and Parole Officer.” “There are not two 
classes of people, the delinquent and the nonde- 
linquent, but persons with varying degrees of delin- 


linquent since what we endeavor to understand igs 
human nature. Treatment of the delinquent or 
criminal must be individualized, providing him with 
experiences which he can use and which will bring 
into play the nondelinquent phases of his human 
nature. 


In “A Prosecutor’s Viewpoint on Narcotic 
Addiction,” William T. McCarthy raises many 
controversial questions and should stimulate fur- 
ther consideration and discussion of the narcotic 
problem. He holds that “the great group of nar- 
cotic addicts” are “criminals first and addicts 
later”; that the underworld is “the principal re- 
cruiting ground” of addiction; and that “incar- 
ceration frees the public from the depredations of 
a class of professional criminals.’”’ He fears there 
has been too much emphasis on the concept of 
the addict as a “sick” man in need of medical 
and psychiatric care and that this emphasis may 
weaken the law-enforcement structure aimed ati 
control of the problem. 


All articles ap 


ring in this magazine are regarded as appropriate expressions of ideas 


worthy of thought, bul their publication is not to be taken as an indorsement of the views set forth, 


by the editors or the Federal probation office. The editors may or may not agree with the articles 


appearing in the magazine, but believe them in any case to be deserving of consideration. 


A Worp ABOUT OUR PRINTERS 


4a READERS will be interested in knowing that the FEDERAL PROBATION Quar- 
terly is printed at the United States Penitentiary, Leavenworth, Kansas, in the plant 
conducted by the Federal Prison Industries, Inc., a Government corporation operatin 
all industries in the Federal penal system. More than 94 per cent of the inmates assign 
to the — shop have had no prior experience whatsoever in printshop activities. 
The plant lends itself admirably to the rehabilitative program of the institution as a 
means of productive labor, occupation of time, and in the development of printing skills. 
Many of the inmates carry over their newly acquired skills to their respective communi- 
ties and become permanently established in commercial printing as compositors, press- 
men, bookbinders, etc. 
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Social Work in the Prison Program 


By KENNETH L. M. PRAY* 
Director, Pennsylvania School of Social Work, Philadelphia, Pa. 


NFORTUNATELY it is necessary at the 
outset of this discussion to acknowledge that 
too few social workers ever look at the prison’s case 
york program; indeed, too many still are inclined 
to turn their eyes deliberately from the prison. To 
them, as to most other citizens, the prison not only 
is unknown territory, it possesses unknown terrors. 
Itis a place of exile for human beings whose prob- 
kms in the community are apparently insoluble, 
highly disagreeable and, therefore, better put out 
of sight and forgotten. The American prison is al- 
most as separate and remote from the rest of the 
community as is Devil’s Island from the French 
coast. 
This situation, of course, is changing. The al- 
most impassable barriers between the prison and 
ithe community are being broken through at many 
points. This ancient and important community in- 
stitution is being recognized as an integral part of, 
rather than something utterly apart from, the social 
responsibility of social-minded citizens. It is espe- 
tially true that the lines of communication and 
cooperation between prison administrator and so- 
tial worker gradually are being freed of obstacles 
and misunderstandings. The introduction of case 
work into the prison is one evidence of this progress, 
for, along with other values, this case work program 
represents the prison’s effort to appropriate some 
of the knowledge and skill that social work has 
developed out of long experience. 


Change in Prison Program and Social Case Work 


Before this could happen something new had to 
happen both to the prison program and to social 
tase work. It is highly creditable to prison leader- 
ship, that the necessary change in the objective, 
outlook, and content of the prison program came 
frst. It was diverted from the simple purpose of 
pure punishment, custody, and restraint to the 
more positive and difficult task of re-education and 
rehabilitation. A system of almost unmitigated and 
undifferentiated mass treatment was converted to 
aregime of constantly increasing individualization. 
From a place of isolation, idleness, and silence, 
where inmates were expected to abandon all their 


on Congress, Asheville, N. C., October 20, 1942, and printed in its 
tatirety in the July 1943 issue of The Prison Journal. 


accustomed social obligations except obedience, the 
prison became, increasingly, a busy, productive, re- 
sponsible, and real—though narrowly enclosed— 
community. Prison schools, shops, chapels, medical 
services, recreational activities, facilities for psychi- 
atric and psychological appraisal and guidance of 
individual needs and capacities, came to reproduce, 
often in elaborated and perfected forms, similar 
social services outside. In the otherwise unfamiliar 
environment of the prison, they provided a setting 
in which social workers could feel quite at home. 


The Meaning and Significance of 
the Change in Social Work 


But social work itself had to change before it 
could play a helpful part in prison. At first it was 
perhaps justifiably suspected by the prison admin- 
istrator as an alien and even antagonistic element; 
but a change has occurred and, because of it, so- 
cial case work is now able to contribute properly 
to the administrative services of the prison. 

The social worker’s traditional aloof disregard 
of the prison program, and his apparent disqualifi- 
cations for effective service in the prison, were due 
chiefly to his fear of all compulsive authority as a 
factor in the social adjustment of individuals. In 
helping people he had schooled himself to the use 
of a perfectly voluntary relationship, believing that 
real change in a person, by his own free choice and 
will, was the only sound and permanent basis of 
social readjustment and rehabilitation. In the pris- 
on the social worker saw compulsion operating at 
its peak, which seemed the very antithesis of the 
condition prerequisite to real help or real change 
of men. 

In standing on the basic premise that the exer- 
cise of free choice is essential for personal change, 
the social worker was eternally right, but he often 
overlooked another equally basic consideration; 
namely, that no one is ever wholly free—his 
choices are always made within certain immov- 
able limitations of his own physical and intellec- 
tual capacity, and of the social, economic, and po- 
litical institutional patterns in which he is involved. 
The effect of these limitations is compulsive; real 
social adjustment comes from the way he recognizes, 
understands, and deals with these realities of life. 

One of the basic realities of all civilized social life 
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is the right, the duty—indeed, the inherent neces- 
sity—of the organized community to establish and 
maintain, by force if need be, those minimum stand- 
ards of behavior that insure an orderly, stable com- 
munity life. That is one of the limitations that 
governs the voluntary choices of all, and the pris- 
oner is no exception. On the contrary, he usually 
is a prisoner because he has been unable or un- 
willing to accept those limits. His prime need is 
to learn to do so; the prison’s prime duty is to 
help him learn that basic lesson. This cannot be 
done by denying or abandoning the real and neces- 
sary authority of the prison, but only by using that 
authority to help the individual prisoner find some 
satisfaction in accepting these inevitable limitations 
and living within them, rather than in rejecting and 
fighting them. 

With acceptance of this concept, social workers 
have come to view the prison not as something 
necessarily and essentially evil and destructive but, 
potentially at least, as an agency of genuinely con- 
structive social usefulness. Social workers have 
learned it is possible to cooperate with prison au- 
thority, indeed to represent it, without sacrificing 
any basic principle of social work. Two conditions 
are essential for this constructive cooperation: 
First, the authority of the prison shall not be ar- 
bitrary, capricious, or irrational, but rather shall 
be used only to maintain the reasonable prerequi- 
site conditions of decent, self-respecting social coop- 
eration in the prison community; and, second, 
within the limits of these basic, stable, inviolable 
rules, the individual inmate shall be allowed some 
opportunity, some freedom, and some incentive to 
make his own responsible choices and decisions. 

Not all social workers accept nor act upon such 
a concept of their job; to many this will sound like 
rank heresy, and they will never be able to come to 
terms with the prison and with prison authority on 
any such basis. But unless and until social workers 
can accept the validity of the prison for what it is 
—a place of compulsory confinement—and believe 
in the value to the individual prisoner of these 
limitations upon his freedom, they cannot effective- 
ly cooperate with the prison authorities, either 
inside or outside its walls. 


Accepting the Reality of the Prison 
I suspect that both inside and outside the 
prison it is generally assumed that the interest and 
the purpose of the social worker, in dealing with 
delinquents, is to keep them out of jail, or to get 


1. “The Basic Problem of Penal Administration,” Prison Journal, 
April 1942. 
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them out in the shortest time possible. That would 
necessarily be true if the prison did, by its exercise 
of restrictive and compulsive authority, inevitably 
deny or destroy the individual’s personality, sense 
of responsibility, and capacity for self-motivated 
social adjustment; and if the social worker, by 
reason of his basic philosophy, were compelled to 
act upon that view of the prison, the prison ad- 
ministrator would be entirely justified in suspecting 
the validity of the social worker’s participation in 
the prison program, for the social worker would be 
identified with the prisoner against prison author- 
ity, rather than with it or within it. It is only when 
the social worker sincerely shares and truly rep- 
resents the basic conviction and purpose on which 
the prison rests—the maintenance of effectual lim- 
itations upon absolute freedom, in the interest of 
the community and of the individual—that he 
can discharge with integrity and effectiveness his 
own responsibility to the prison, the prisoner, and 
the community. 

Richard Farrow has recently expressed a ra- 
tional and fruitful view of the social worker's 
function: 

The most important discovery I have made about 
my job as a social worker operating in prison is that 
if I am to be of help to prisoners, the main focus of 
my job will be not in getting them out, but rather in 
helping them to get into prison! 

He finds the valid basis of his own help lies in the 
distinction between a man “being in prison physi- 
cally only, and in being there totally, that is, ac- 
cepting his own responsibility for being there and 
for making his own use of the time he spends there 
and of the opportunity it offers.’”’ In helping the 
prisoner to recognize and accept the reality he 
faces, including the community’s valid authority 
over him, and to use this period of compulsive 
control voluntarily for his own good, the social 
worker can operate with integrity and success. 

“This implies,”’ he continues, ‘“‘that prisons have 
something good to offer their inmates, and that men 
can profit from a period of incarceration. It is my 
firm belief that prisons do have positive values for 
the individual and, therefore, for society. The prob- 
lem of penal administration lies in recognizing 
these values and in helping men to use them.” 
Obviously, here is no hint of separation from the 
administration, no denial of its rightful function 
and authority—only genuine, sincere and helpful 
cooperation in the exercise of that authority. Under 
such a concept the prisoner is left no possibility of 
evading responsibility for his own conduct, n0 
chance to unload his problem upon anybody else, 
under the guise of yielding to external control. He 
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is left with the obligation, and is helped, freely, 
to face his own problems, avoid mere time-serving, 
put his own will to work, and make real use of 
his opportunities, within the inevitable limitations 
that surround him. For the worker, there is no 
pretension of God-like omniscience or omnipotence 
in creating a new personality or a perfect environ- 
ment. There is only the application of keen under- 
standing, sensitivity, and disciplined skill, in helping 
the individual, on his own level, to use his own 
capacities and exercise his own will in facing and 
dealing with the real problem he carries. 


Individualizing the Impact of the Prison 


On the basis of mutual acceptance, by prison 
administrator and social worker, of these funda- 
mental concepts, social work can play a unique and 
distinguished part in the prison case work program. 
Its function, then, is to individualize the impact of 
the prison regime upon the inmate, by helping him 
to find a satisfying social adjustment within the 
prison and to discover in himself, through this 
experience, the will and the power to make a satis- 
fying social adjustment outside when his opportun- 
ity comes. 

This process of helping embraces something 
more than social history-taking—requires more 
than participation in a process of so-called clas- 
sification, assignment, and appraisal to fit the in- 
dividual conveniently into a set of formal alter- 
natives as to sleeping quarters, work, education, 
play, and discipline. It means giving the inmate a 
teal opportunity to explore and examine the pos- 
sibilities of prison life in relation to his own purpose, 
ue, and feeling about them and his future, to ex- 
cise choice and exert effort on his own behalf 
within the real limits he faces, including prison 
rules, and above all, to accept and face the con- 
sequences of alternative decisions. It involves the 
disciplined use of an individual professional re- 
lationship with the prisoner—not to help him es- 
tape the facts of prison life, but rather to help 
him face them responsibly and deal with them 
constructively. 

This disciplined skill in helping individuals make 
an adequate and satisfying social adjustment within 
relatively narrow limits is the distinctive potential 
contribution of professional social work to prison 
administration. It is precisely the same problem 
with which social case workers are engaged outside 
and to which their whole professional training and 
experience is geared. 

In a well-ordered institution every officer, from 
the warden to the custodial guard, should be ex- 
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pected to develop and apply, as far as he can, in 
every relationship with every inmate, the kind of 
respect for the individual, the kind of effort to 
understand him as a person, and the kind of mutual 
confidence, which will help the inmate face and 
deal with his own problems with as little fear and 
as much satisfaction as is possible. But, there is a 
wide range of social problems for which the special 
knowledge and skill of trained and experienced 
social workers can be not only more surely effective, 
but more economical of time and energy. Such a 
worker can bring to the helping of the individual 
prisoner something which goes beyond the inciden- 
tal, intuitive service of untrained officers. It in- 
cludes on an objective level, a thorough familiarity 
with the social resources of the prison and the 
outside community, their relations to each other 
and to the individual’s wants and need, and the 
methods and procedures by which they can be 
effectively used. Above all, it includes the deeper 
values inherent in the worker’s conscious awareness 
and disciplined control of the effects of his own 
conduct in an individual relationship; a conscious 
and discriminating use of time and method in 
helping, based upon specialized training and ex- 
perience in appraising and dealing with subtle 
differences in attitude and behavior. 

Not the least of the values of this specialized 
professional equipment is the direct stimulation, 
help, and guidance it can afford for the develop- 
ment of steadily increasing sensitivity to individual 
needs and understanding of individual problems 
throughout the whole administrative organization. 
By the very process of inquiry and conference, in 
the discharge of its own specific function with 
respect to individual inmates, it can help awaken 
and develop the more general capacity for individ- 
ualized understanding and helping which should 
permeate the whole institution. 


Social Work’s Part in Orientation and Classification 


No moment is of more profound significance to 
the prisoner than that moment when the gates 
clang shut behind him. He has brought with him, 
in most instances, not only the community’s pre- 
dominant concept of the prison as a place of shame- 
ful punishment, but also his own personal load of 
guilt and fear, mixed, in varying proportions, with 
resentment, self-pity, relief, remorse, and help- 
lessness. Few bring any real hope of deriving con- 
structive advantage from this experience. The 
inner turmoil often is hidden by an unnatural 
protective mask of outward calm and sullen sub- 
mission. But the emotions are there, never deeper, 
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yet never closer to the surface than at that moment, 
never more sensitive to the feeling and purpose, the 
attitude and behavior of those who begin to exer- 
cise authority over him. 

Obviously, the indispensable routines of admis- 
sion must be carried through quickly. There is no 
time for long orientation interviews or social in- 
quiries, but I have a steadily increasing conviction, 
that at that crucial spot of beginning, the under- 
standing and skill of a trained social worker, with 
his disciplined reliance upon understanding and ac- 
ceptance of feeling, rather than judgmental rejection 
of it, can be of inestimable advantage to the prison 
administration and to the prisoner. If at that critical 
moment, when the prisoner for the first time feels 
the authority of the prison in actual operation, he 
can find some recognition and respect for himself 
as a person, some appreciation of what this experi- 
ence really means to him, some use of authority 
which is not purely arbitrary and external, at 
least no new barriers to self-respecting cooperation 
are created. The case work program can be started 
then and there, not by any complicated or intensive 
specialized treatment, but by the use of a method 
of handling administrative routines which, without 
sacrificing firmness and expedition, puts into neces- 
sary administrative rules something more than 
naked force. 

The classification and study procedure which 
follows, invokes a further specific task for the 
social worker. This consists of relating the prisoner’s 
social experiences, problems, attitudes, and capac- 
ities, and his feelings about family and friends to 
the situation in which he finds himself and the 
part he will take in this new community. This 
cannot be a mere formal and external investigation 
of so-called social facts, for it is not the simple 
objective facts of experience that determine purpose 
and conduct; it is the way the individual thinks and 
feels about them. The degree to which the prisoner 
can be helped to free himself from the fears and the 
illusions that prevent him from facing the realities of 
his own situation—the degree to which he can be 
helped to take upon himself some responsibility 
for dealing with those realities rather than with 
some wishful or self-deluding distortion of them— 
will measure the value to the administration, as 
well as to the man, of knowing and recording 
these so-called facts at all. As bare facts alone, they 
are lifeless, sterile things. It is only as they are 
clothed with meaning, through dynamic expression 
within a meaningful relationship, that they attain 
life and value. 


Here the trained social worker acts as the help- 
ful agent of the administration, not by identifying 
with the prisoner in his impulsive projection of his 
problem against the administration, the commun- 
ity, family or friends or instructors or guards or 
associates, but by sustaining and clarifying the 
prisoner’s own responsibility, opportunity, and ul- 
timate necessity, to face himself in this situation 
and to make use of this experience, which, however 
painful, he must go through. 

Contributions to Disciplining 

Then there are the unhappy episodes that in- 
evitably follow this introduction to a new life, 
with the boredom, irritations, loneliness, frustra- 
tions, and discouragements that beset the inmate 
as months pass within the relatively monotonous 
and barren existence of the prison community. 
Friction and often rebellion against fate, usually 
taken out on those who, at the moment, seem to 
represent and personify that fate, cause infractions 
of rules for which the individual must be held to 
account. The basic authority of the prison, repre- 
senting the basic authority of the community must 
be invoked and force applied, if need be, but it 
need not be the arbitrary authority of naked force, 
Punishment, as a purely external act against the 
individual offender, is a crude and futile instrv- 
ment, if what the prison wants is change in the man. 
Punishment—logical, firm, certain—can be a real 
foree for change only if it takes into account its 
effect upon the individual. It can really reach its 
mark and accomplish its purpose only if the offender 
himself is helped to face it as the inevitable con- 
sequence of his own behavior, only if he is helped 
to use it to change himself. 

I have no illusions about the possibility of re 
moving from the essential discipline of the prison, 
its disagreeable and painful aspects from the stand- 
point of the prisoner. Much less have I the slightest 
hope of eliminating firm discipline, including pun- 
ishment and the use of stern force; but I do declare 
that, as an inseparable factor in the exercise of 
discipline and punishment, the case work process 
must find its proper place, first in influencing 
the judgment of the administrator in determining 
the treatment to be accorded to the individual, in 
the light of his own capacities and reactions, and, 
second, in helping this treatment to find its mark, 
by giving the individual offender the opportunity 
to see and use it in relation to his own part in and 
responsibility for it. The mere recognition of his 
feeling about it, the understanding of its meaning 
to him, the opportunity afforded him to face the 
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alternative ways of responding to it and the poten- 
tial consequences of that choice, give him a real part 
in it and place the responsibility upon him for 
doing something about it. A trained social worker’s 
interview at this point can sometimes convert the 
act of punishment in the prisoner’s mind, from a 
purely external act of vengeance into something 
akin to justice, for which he bears a share of 
responsibility, and which he can use as a new 
starting point in his own adjustment. 


Preparation for Release 


Then comes that long period of preparation for 
release from prison and return to the community. 
The whole process of determining when a man 
shall be paroled, and the difficult task of parole 
planning, with all it involves of re-establishing and 
rebuilding that framework of social relationships 
which sustain productive and satisfying member- 
ship in the community, is in a true sense the central 
core of the whole prison program, its basic objective, 
and its final test. Nowhere does the process of 
individualization of need and individualized helping 
have a wider scope or deeper challenge for accom- 
plishment on behalf of both the community and 
the prisoner. 

This process can be either a formal, external 
application of administrative intent and authority, 
or one in which the individual prisoner accepts a 
kind of responsibility which is essential for self- 
respect, self-dependence, and self-motivated coop- 
ration with the community. If parole is granted 
only when the individual has proved his capacity 
and his willingness to take that kind of respons- 
bility for his own plans, it can be justified, not 
otherwise. Only by the development of a case work 
program, whose objective and method is geared 
to this problem of helping the individual muster 
his resources for successful living outside the prison, 
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can the prison’s responsibility for parole be properly 
discharged. 

This demands of the prisoner something more 
than barren conformity to prison rules. It demands 
of the administration something more than ac- 
quiescence in a sponsorship, or approval of a job, 
that meets the bare minimum requirements of the 
law. Only a genuine understanding which reaches 
far under these surface aspects of behavior, to the 
seat of real feeling and purpose, is adequate basis 
for action. This can only come from a case work 
program that rests on a professional relationship 
with the individual inmate, which steadily and 
firmly holds him to the obligation of putting pur- 
pose and will into the process of preparing for 
citizenship outside, which helps him muster his own 
powers and resources to that end, and which faces 
him steadily with this as a test of his readiness for 
parole. This aspect of prison administration be- 
comes, under the influence and by the use of case 
work service, not something which happens to a 
man from the outside, but something in which he 
participates as a responsible person, within the 
enforced limitations of established community law 
and policy. 


Conclusion 


These are but a few of the moments—at the 
beginning, in the middle, and at the end of the 
individual’s life in prison—where case work on a 
sound professional basis finds its own unique place 
in the prison setting. Each offers another experience, 
individualized and personalized, through which the 
prisoner learns the basic lesson of responsible choice 
and conduct within, and not against, the firm limits 
of law and of real community life. In providing 
that experience, the social worker can make his 
own contribution to the achievement of the prison’s 
purpose, which is dedicated alike to the welfare of 
the prisoner and the protection of the community. 


PECIALLY in the mental conflicts which produce some of the extremely 

difficult problems of delinquency it is valuable for the offender to under- 
stand the situation. An understanding of the conflict may get rid of it 
entirely and as a result the behavior may be altered. 


—EDWIN H. SUTHERLAND 
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Predicting Criminal Behavior 


By Stuart LOTTIER, Pa.D.* 


HE problem of prediction is one of the most 

fascinating and fruitful fields in behavior re- 
search. How a given person or population will act 
under certain conditions is, perhaps, the central 
problem of the behavior sciences. Research oriented 
to the problem of prediction offers several important 
advantages. Prediction unites theoretical and prac- 
tical interests. It unites the supplementary ap- 
proaches of differently specialized investigators. 
Whatever the basis for a prediction, the test is 
always the same. Is the prediction correct? Did 
the person or the population behave in the pre- 
dicted way? Differences in purpose and approach 
are subordinated to the common search for refine- 
ments in the methods of predicting behavior. 

In the behavior sciences, criminology has been 
among the pioneers in prediction work. There are 
at least two reasons for this. One is that, no matter 
how dated their theories may be, the pioneer crim- 
inologists observed criminals in the flesh. They 
sought to explain actual behavior and to anticipate 
future behavior. Another reason is that criminology 
is a hybrid science. From the very beginning, 
criminology has interested all of the sciences con- 
cerned with behavior. No two conditions are more 
favorable for the development of a science of pre- 
diction than the emphasis on observing actual be- 
havior and the coming together of specialists from 
different scientific disciplines. 

What is the basis for predicting criminal be- 
havior? All scientific prediction rests upon a body 
of facts having predictive significance, and an 
objective interpretation of the facts. Every pre- 
dictive judgment involves these two steps. First, 
what conditions are known, in general, to precede 
certain kinds of behavior? Second, how and to 
what extent are these known relationships inter- 
preted to apply to a given person or group? Pre- 
dicting criminal behavior is only a special applica- 
tion of predicting behavior in general.’ 


The Importance of the Conference Method 


The actual operations involved in predicting 
criminal behavior are best illustrated by describing 


* Formerly, Sociologist of the Psychopathic Clinic, The Recorder’s 
Court, Detroit, Mich. Now on active duty as a classification officer, 
2d Lt., Adjutant General’s Department. 

1. The most useful and complete study of prediction in the behavior 
sciences is Paul Horst and others, Prediction of Personal Adjustment, 
Social Science Research Council Bulletin 48, New York, 1941. 


2. Wider implications of the conference method are ably presen’ 
in Mary P. Follett’s classic book, The New State, New York, 1915. 


a typical conference among probation officers and 
clinic examiners. The importance of the conference 
in prediction work can hardly be overestimated. 
It is usually called a “staff meeting,” and its 
purpose is to discuss the cases investigated and 
recommend disposition to the court. All the work 
in prediction comes to a head in the conference, 
When the case of a particular offender first js 
presented, there are about as many predictive 
judgments as there are temperaments and pro- 
fessional backgrounds present. Each member of 
the conference states and interprets the observations 
made during his investigation of the case; facts and 
ideas accumulate and are discussed. There is no 
noticeable agreement; then, a member of the con- 
ference brings out a fact that may slightly surprise 
the others. The fact may be, in itself, relatively 
unimportant—as for example, that the offender 
is a skilled amateur photographer—but it is recog- 
nized at once as having predictive significance in 
the particular case. At that moment, the conference 
prediction is determined. Minor reservations and 
suggestions are made. The chairman makes ap- 
propriate notations on the offender’s folder and 
discussion of another case begins. 

Some conferences reach agreement about an 
offender almost immediately; others require con- 
siderable discussion. The important feature is that 
agreement always comes by pooling facts that 
have predictive significance and interpreting them 
in relation to a particular situation. The fact that 
clinches the recommendation, that often has an 
element of surprise in it, may be no more important 
than any of the other facts. It serves to complete the 
predictive picture of the offender, to give an angle 
to the case so that the other predictive facts may 
be seen in relation to each other. The manner in 
which conferences are conducted is as important 
for prediction work as the data and individual 
interpretations that are brought to the conference. 
Genuine discussion invariably increases the ob- 
jectivity of prediction, but it must be planned 
and directed by a skilled conference chairman 

The conference method of predicting criminal 
behavior is used widely by behavior clinics, and 
probation and parole departments. It is an essen 
tial for the scientific prediction of behavior. The 
record will show that where cases are carefully 
investigated and decisions are made in conferencé 
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discussion, the vast majority of the predictions are 
correct. The conference method insures a broad 
presentation of predictive facts and through dis- 
cussion, minimizes subjective interpretations. It 
works. There is not as much need for new methods 
of prediction in criminology as there is for refine- 
ments of the methods which are known to be 
valid. 
Devising the Adjustment Prediction Rating 


What kinds of data have predictive significance? 
How may these data be recorded and interpreted 
with precision? May predictive data be broken 
down into meaningful units and arranged on a 
quantitative scale? How may such a scale be 
validated? These questions confronted the Detroit 
Recorder’s Court which is representative of the 
adult criminal courts throughout the country. The 
psychopathic clinic and the men’s probation de- 
partment were interested in the answers. Parole 
officers of the State were also interested to see 
whether an instrument could be devised which 
would be useful in selecting candidates for parole. 
The psychopathic clinic undertook the research 
with the active cooperation of police, court, and 
prison officials. 

The investigation began in 1937. Several de- 
partures from previous studies of predicting crim- 
inal behavior were attempted. 

1. Factors were to be selected deliberately for 
the purpose of prediction. Former studies had cor- 
related “cold” life history data with outcome 
under supervision. 

2. Factors of examiner impression were to be 
regarded as being on a par with objective or life 
history factors. 

3. Categories of factors were to be set up 

systematically, each factor consisting of items. The 
tategories were to be weighted empirically with 
varying numbers of factors and all factors were 
to be conceptualized and defined. Items having 
ho meaningful relation to outcome, such as “no 
entry,” were not to be considered. 
4, The end result was to be a scale for predict- 
Ing adjustment during probation or parole. A 
high score would indicate likely success, a low 
wore likely failure under supervision. 

The first step was the library work of listing, 
from probation and parole prediction studies, pre- 


Adj or Parole,” Papers of the Michigan 
rts, and Letters, 25: 621-628, 1939. 
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reformatory factors shown to be associated with 
success or failure under supervision.’ After this, a 
wide variety of case histories was examined, and 
a second list was made, including the so-called 
subjective or impression factors of apparent pre- 
dictive value. The only criterion for selecting the 
factors for analysis was that they be capable of 
convenient enumeration on a continuum or scale. 
The result was the first trial form of the “Adjust- 
ment Prediction Rating,” a mimeographed list of 
51 factors, each classified or rated on a 6-point 
scale. The rating of some 90 offenders showed, 
without extended analysis, that about a third of 
the factors, such as “sick days, unable to work 
during year,” did not distinguish first offenders 
from recidivists; other factors, like “broken home,” 
were discarded because they could not readily be 
defined as single factors with sufficient precision 
to make them reliable; and others, like “number 
of delinquencies, parents and siblings,’’ were dis- 
carded because they could not accurately be as- 
certained or verified. Subsequent revisions reduced 
the number of factors to 25. 


Evaluating Significant Factors 


Since the problem of weighting could not be 
inferred from the earlier studies which do not 
include the subjective or judgment factors, the 
following questionnaire was submitted to 30 exam- 
iners, regarded as highly competent, including mem- 
bers of the professional staffs of the Michigan and 
the Illinois prison systems. 


PROBLEM: Which factors in an offender’s case history 
do you consider, in general, most important for predicting 
future criminal behavior? Most case histories include 
the following 10 classes of factors. Please number them 
from (1) most important, (2) second most important, etc., 
to (10) least important on the basis of = experience 
and judgment. The 10 classes are here listed in alpha- 
betical order: 


( ) Criminality, present and past arrests and 
sentences 
) Education, intelligence, school record 
Family background, parents and siblings 
Habits, recreation, drinking 


) 
) 
) Health, physical complaints and defects 
) Marital adjustment 

) Personal impression upon examiner 

) Residence, neighborhood, and mobility 

) Sexual adjustment 

) Work record, economic adjustment 


What other factors not included in the above list do 
you consider important ?4 

Twenty-eight questionnaires were returned. 
They are sharply divisible into two groups. Eight 
examiners ranked family background first in pre- 
dictive importance, and exhibited no other similar- 
ities except a tendency to rank Criminality and 
Personal impression last. These 8 examiners con- 
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sisted of less formally trained workers. The other 
20 all ranked either Criminality or Work Record 
as most predictive. Of this group, the means of 
the ranks of the 10 categories of factors and their 
standard deviations are as follows: 


Category 
Criminality ... 
Family background .. . 4.6 
Residence : 
Personal impression 
. Marital adjustment. ..... 


earlier statistical studies. They are used to weight 
the categories of factors for maximum predictive 
value. Eliminated from the scale are the two cate- 
gories of factors ranked as least predictive, Sexual 
adjustment and Health. The 8 categories embrace 
25 factors and are weighted by the number of 
factors assigned to each, as follows: 


Category No. of factors 
Criminality . 
Work record .... 
Family background . 
Residence 
Personal impression . 
Marital adjustment . 


Scoring and Interpreting Results 


Each of the 25 factors is rated on a 5-interval 
scale with values from zero to four. The Adjustment 
Prediction Rating, or APR, is the sum of the 25 
ratings, and the range of possible APR scores is 
from zero to 100. Directions for scoring the APR 


and suggestions for interpreting the results appear 
on the form as follows: 


Score the Adjustment Prediction Rating (APR) as the 
final part of the usual life history interview. Refer to 
“Definition of Factors and Examples of Classification.” 
Check each factor separately and independently as if each 
were the only factor being considered. Question the of- 
fender further if necessary until the correct interval is 
determined. Information pertaining to residence, work 
record, and criminal record must be substantially veri- 
fied. Total the entries for each interval and multiply each 
total by the value of the interval. The sum is the APR 
and represents the average predictive essentials of the 
life history. The data are determined or estimated by the 
examiner and may not always agree with the offender’s 
verbal responses. 

The critical score is 40; that is, offenders with an APR 
of less than 40 are not likely to succeed under any kind 
of supervision. A scale of APR values suggesting the 
treatment required for the probability of successful ad- 
justment is as follows: 


5. Single copies b- Ay Adjustment Prediction Rating for repro- 


duction and use adult male offenders by court and prison 
authorities may be obtained by request from the author. 
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Score 


0- 24 
25- 39 
40- 49 
50- 64 


Suggested treatment 


Extended segregation or hospital care 
Institutional training or discipline 
Rigid or special supervision 

Routine supervision 

65- 74 Minimum supervision 

75-100 Needs no supervision 


The APR is relative to and modified by (1) the opera- 
tional criteria of adjustment: what constitutes success 
or failure during probation or parole? (2) Conditions 
of employment: is the candidate able to obtain regular 
work? (8) Facilities for supervision: what services can 
the probation or parole officer extend to the candidate? 

The APR form consists of three mimeographed 
sheets. One form is used for each probation or 
parole candidate. Since 1939, in substantially its 
present form, APR’s have been scored on about 
1,000 adult male offenders each year. It need 
hardly be said that the scores have been used as 
only one of numerous indications of what specific 
predictions are made. It has been found helpful 
enough to warrant its continued use. Factors have 
been modified on the basis of conference discussions 
of particular types of offenders. The APR in its 
present form usually confirms the decision of the 
conference. It is useful because it standardizes the 
minimum predictive information brought to the 
conference. It allows each conference member to 
consider his individual judgment with reference to 
a criterion which is valid in most cases. 

Testing the Validity of the APR 


A preliminary test of the validity of the APR 
was made by comparing the scores of first offenders 
and recidivists. Fifty consecutive first offenders had 
APR’s 20 points higher, on the average, than 50 
consecutive offenders who had three or more ar- 
rests, even when the effect of factors having to do 
with previous criminal record was eliminated. 

A preliminary test of the validity of each of 
the 25 factors of the APR was made by analyzing 
the scores of 500 consecutive offenders. The cases 
were arranged in order from the lowest score (an 
APR of 7) to the highest score (an APR of 94). 
Factor by factor, the lower quarter of the distri- 
bution was then compared to the upper quarter 
of the distribution. This was done by adding the 
ratings of each of the 25 factors in the lower quarter 
and subtracting these totals from the corresponding 
totals in the upper quarter. The difference between 
the totals is a tentative indication of the validity 
of each factor as a measure of likely adjustment 
under supervision. As a result of this preliminary 
test, the 25 factors of the APR rank in the following 
order, from the factor apparently most valid to the 
factor apparently least valid. 
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Previous dispositions including juvenile 
wymone arrests and detentions including juve- 


Total time spent in jails and penal institutions 
including juvenile 

Trend of total work record 

Occupational class during year before arrest 
Length of job when arrested 

Recreation during past year 


Purposiveness, from life history and impres- 
sion 


Delinquency in primary group during year be- 
fore arrest 


Economic security during year before arrest 
Residence when arrested 


Age at first arrest or detention other than for 

minor traffic 

School conduct 

Neighborhood where living when arrested 

Social participation during past year 

Length of residence when arrested 

Irritability, from life history and impression 

Marital status when arrested 

Frequency of intoxication during past year 

Discipline until seventeenth birthday 

Marital satisfaction during past year 

Integration with family until seventeenth 

birthday 

Intelligence Quotient 

Reliability of life history as given 

Attitude towards parents until seventeenth 

birthday 

It is clear that these preliminary tests of the 

validity of the APR are inadequate. A true test 
of validity would compare the total score as well 
as the particular item rated on each of the 25 
factors with actual outcome under supervision. 
Such an analysis is necessary and in preparation 
but is not yet completed. The resulting instrument 
of prediction will be a needed refinement of the 
present form but it is not expected that its sig- 
tificance will be greatly increased. It may well be 
shown that the statistical significance of changing 
societal conditions to which any prediction scheme 
must be adjusted is greater than the statistical 
significance of the specific conditioning factors 
which the scale purports to measure. 


Considerations in Determining the Value 
of the Predictive Judgment 


Several considerations determine the worth of 
a predictive judgment besides the three conditions 
mentioned above in the suggestions for interpreting 
the APR. One is the probation or parole officer 
himself. A candidate will succeed under one super- 
visor and fail under another. Yet it is difficult to 
make statistical corrections. Often the most compe- 
tent supervisor has the record of the most failures 
because the difficult cases are routed to him. There- 
lore, to validate a predictive scale, the competence 
of the probation or parole officer must be rated 


6. Stuart Lottier, “A Pension Theory of Criminal 
American Sociological Review, : 840-848, December 1942 


and appropriate allowances made. Such a rating 
should be based on the degree of success with 
paired or equivalent cases and on the estimates of 
competence by the probationers and parolees and 
by fellow supervisors as well as by superior officers. 
No study of this kind has been made so far as 
the author is aware. 

Another consideration is how to interpret ex- 
tremely high scores. It is generally true that an 
offender with an APR of 75 or more may be dis- 
charged without supervision and will not likely 
engage in further criminal behavior. Yet a sig- 
nificant number of offenders with high prediction. 
scores are dangerous to themselves and to the 
community. They require specialized examination 
and therapy. The first offender requires examina- 
tion at greater length because his whole arrest 
experience is far more disturbing to him than to 
the recidivist. Deeper psychological forces are op- 
erating. It has been argued that such nonroutine 
offenses are always preceded by a state of generally 
increased tension in the offender.® No rules may be 
set down, but it may be said in general that if the 
conflicts which caused the tension are resolved, the 
offender will likely not engage in further criminal 
behavior. Examination by a competent specialist 
is required to rule out the presence of persisting 
tension-producing conflicts and to prescribe effec- 
tive therapy. 

A third problem in predicting criminal behavior 
lies in the difficulty of finding out how often wrong 
predictions are made. When the prediction is made 
that the candidate will succeed under supervision, 
and he is supervised and commits a new offense, 
the prediction is wrong. But it is almost impossible 
to check a prediction that the candidate will not 
succeed under supervision when he is segregated 
by sentence, which is the usual result. There is 
little doubt that a significant number of offenders 
are sent to prison who could succeed under super- 
vision. Their subsequent prison record has little 
bearing on the matter. The problem can be handled 
by studying the cases where the disposition ordered 
by the court is different from the recommendation 
based on the prediction. An analysis of these 
exceptional cases would supplement the statistical 
checks on validity and suggest new factors to be 
incorporated into the scale. 

Finally, elaboration is needed of the view 
stated at the beginning of this article that pre- 
dicting criminal behavior is only a special appli- 
cation of predicting behavior in general. An indus- 
trial psychologist was asked to predict which of 
the applicants for jobs as cab drivers would be 
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good earners.’ Applied to a group of candidates 
for probation or parole, his factors would discrim- 
inate between those likely to succeed and those 
likely to fail under supervision. The reason, of 
course, is that occupational and social stability are 
heavily weighted in both sets of predictive factors. 
The factors would be quite different to predict 
which of a group of men would make the most 
successful professional gamblers, or circus perform- 
ers, or, in the Army, reconnaissance scouts or com- 
bat engineers. It is important to recognize how crim- 
inal behavior is similar to and different from non- 
criminal behavior. A man is not likely to engage in 
criminal behavior if he is industrious and if there 
is an absence of tension or restlessness. There are 
many other considerations. The idea is that any 
prediction scheme must be constructed and inter- 
preted with reference to criminal behavior as an 
interrelated activity, not an isolated phenomenon. 


7. Morris S. Viteles, The Science of Work, New York, 1934, p. 170. 
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The Importance of Valid Predictions 


The prediction of criminal behavior is becoming 
increasingly important not only for behavior re. 
search but for practical administration as well. 
The years to follow the war will make new and 
greater demands upon the nation’s manpower 
resources. This, coupled with the trend in the 
criminal law from punishment to rehabilitation 
and social defense, makes it incumbent upon court 
and prison officials to be prepared to release as 
many offenders into the community as possible. If 
release procedures are accomplished with discrimin- 
ation, if techniques of supervision are actively im- 
proved, judicial and institutional practices will ad- 
vance progressively. If the work is done haphazard- 
ly, without careful development and application of 
the science of predicting and controlling criminal 
behavior, the punitive function of the criminal law 
will return with newer and larger prisons. It is a case 
of seeing the responsibility and taking it. 


Some Criminologists and Free Will 


By JOHN EDWARD CooGalN, 
Director, Department of Sociology, University of Detroit 


URING the past few years American stu- 
dents of criminology have witnessed some- 
thing of a crescendo in the deterministic attack 


upon the free will explanation of human conduct. 


Dr. Edwin Sutherland may be cited as a mild 
beginning. He declares that during the past 50 
years the explanation of human conduct based on 
doctrines of free will and individual responsibility 
has been attacked with such apparent success that 
the whole superstructure of punishment has been 
over-turned.' Dr. Wood, professor of sociology, 
University of Michigan, goes further; he summarily 
disposes of the mens rea description of the criminal 
as an unscientific survival of theological notions 
of sin.? Dr. Taft, too, professor of sociology, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, although acknowledging that 
determinism is still a mere hypothesis, claims for 
it a high pragmatic value, and feels that it is ob- 
viously verified in the best life histories of criminals. 


1. Principles of Criminology, 1942, p. 366f. 


2. Arthur Evans Wood and John Barker Waite, Crime and Its Treat- 


‘ment, 1941, pp. 480, 484. 
3. Donald R. Taft, Criminology, 1942, pp. 290-295. 
4. Current History Magazine, June, 1926. 
5. Harry Elmer Barnes and Negley 
Criminology, 1943, p. 178f. 
6. “Trends in Criminological Research,” Oct.-Dec., 1942, p. 21. 
7. “Is Punishment a Deterrent?” Jan.-Mar., 1943, p. 19. 


K. Teeters, New Horizons in 


It is in Dr. Barnes, however, that determinism 
finds its most forthright champion. It has already 
been many years since he flatly declared that the 
scientifically minded person can only approach the 
free will explanation of criminal conduct “in an 
attitude of mingled amusement and impatience.” 
In his most recent work he explains all human 
conduct as determined by heredity and environ- 
ment; thus disposing, he thinks, of the old bugaboo 
of freedom or “perverse will.’ Several writers, 
too, in recent issues of FEDERAL PROBATION have 
come out ringingly for determinism. Thus Dr. J. P. 
Shalloo of the Department of Sociology, University 
of Pennsylvania: “The theoretical explanations of 
the Middle Ages stemming from and ending in 
theological, metaphysical, and philosophical spec- 
ulations about the nature of the will and its 
relation to sin probably set back our understanding 
of human conduct at least 500 years... .”* And 
the psychiatrist, Dr. A. A. Brill: “In brief, all 
our acts are definitely determined by our congenital 
constitution (inheritance) and our cultural environ- 
ment (fate).”” (It seems worth noting that the 
arguments such determinists commonly urge a 
gainst human free will are urged just as forcibly 
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against the free will of God Himself. And as a 
matter of fact deterministic criminologists are 
usually contemptuous of or at least indifferent 
to religion as a reformative influence. However, 
we here confine our attention to the matter of 
human free will.) 


Popular Belief in the Free Will 


Many thoughtful readers must be puzzled by 
the self-confident repudiation by professional crim- 
inologists of the whole structure and framework 
of the common sense explanation of human be- 
havior. The arguments for free will have had the 
respectful attention of the world of philosophy 
for nearly twenty-five hundred years. Many of 
the best minds of the ages have been and are 
today libertarian; among these being William 
James, probably the outstanding figure in the 
history of American psychology. Popularly the 
conviction of free will is as taken-for-granted as 
is the air we breathe. It was taught in the colleges 
and universities from which came the founding 
fathers of our country. It was the inspiration of 
the frontiersmen who from a wilderness carved out 
an empire. Today it remains the presupposition 
of our laws, our law courts; it is the assumption 
of our convicts and their custodians alike. — 

The most reasonable explanation of the non- 
thalance with which some of these criminologists 
scorn free will would seem to be perhaps their 
unfamiliarity with the respect shown it in its 
proper field of philosophy and psychology. But 
granted this unfamiliarity, there still stands clearly 
before us the adherence of the mass mind to free 
will; it would, then, seem that a democratic ap- 
preciation of the judgment of the common man 
should counsel something of diffidence in its re- 
jection by the professional criminologist. The crim- 
inologist “may be one man in a thousand, but 
he isn’t a thousand times a man.” Moreover, the 
pathway of criminological theory is so strewn with 
the dry bones of discarded theories, the certitudes 
of yesteryear, that a proper humility—even a 
saving sense of humor—should suggest to the 
criminologist caution lest he but add to the calcium 
deposit. This the more especially since—a most 
important reminder—the adjudication of the claims 
of free will versus determinism is the function of 
Psychology, not of criminology. Hence, in attempt- 
ing the adjudication the criminologist, as such, is 
quite outside his field. 


FEDERAL PROBATION 


The Need for Defining the Term 


Few if any of the criminologists who so con- 
fidently scorn the free will explanation of human 
conduct take the trouble to show just what that 
explanation is. And those who do take the trouble 
rarely succeed in describing the free will in such 
terms that its fondest adherents would recognize 
it. Thus Dr. Taft thinks deterministic the finding 
that “the criminal is a product.” Of course he is 
a product; every effect is a product. But is he 
always and everywhere the product only of forces 
over which he had no control? Dr. Sutherland, 
too, surprises us when he declares that voluntarists 
assume that the naked will, unaffected by previous 
experience or attendant circumstance, is the ex- 
planation of behavior.* What representative spokes- 
man of the free will camp makes such assumptions 
he does not say. Certainly the assumptions would - 
already have seemed puerile to the great medieval 
philosopher, St. Thomas Aquinas, the champion 
of free will. Dr. Wood, too, might reasonably be 
asked to supply proof for his dictum that laws 
exempting from criminal responsibility, wholly or 
in part (as in the case of children, feeble-minded, 
and insane), are of course contrary to the assumption 
of free will. As a matter of fact the medieval ex- 
planation of free will already made such conces- 
sions axiomatic. 

And Dr. Barnes’ confident assertion that to 
anyone who is familiar with the activities of crim- 
inals, it is evident that punishment for the sake 
of deterrence cannot be squared with the doctrine 
of the free moral agent. If, says Dr. Barnes, a 
man in deciding his course is not affected by his 
previous experiences, punishment will not deter 
him from crime.” Where does Dr. Barnes find vol- 
untarists contending that man is not affected by 
his previous experiences? The contrary was already 
taught by the arch-voluntarist Aquinas nearly 
seven hundred years ago. Dr. Barnes here sends. 
Professor Willard Waller into the lists for him; 
and yet the latter admits that there are but a 
few who hold to the absolute freedom of the will 
“in its logical completeness.’”"' That is to say, 
there are few (are there any at all?) who hold the 
concept of free will that Professor Waller thinks 
they ought to hold; he acknowledges to his disgust 
that the voluntarists themselves put many lim- 
itations on the concept of free will. Since this is 
so, why are these limitations so commonly ignored 
in these determinists’ explanations of and attacks 
upon the free will system? But complaints against 
determinists on this score are an old story; more 
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than 50 years ago William James wrote, “Cari- 
catures of the kind of supposition which free will 
demands abound in deterministic literature.’ 


Volition and Self-Determination 


In order, then, that readers may have a clear 
idea of the meaning of the unfairly assailed freg 
will concept, I offer this brief outline, altogether 
inadequate though it must necessarily be. The 
free will is conceived of as that personal power 
by virtue of which a man determines his own 
volitions; his volitions are not made for him by 
circumstance, as rivers run and rain falls; but are 
the consequence of his own active determination. 
Thus the movement of his will need not be the 
resultant of a “parallelogram of forces’; neither 
is he “a graven image, pushed from behind.”’ He 
can actively refuse to be a soft touch for any least 
desire, or even for “lust incandescent in the flesh.” 
In the determination of his course of willing he 
can cast the decisive vote. In order that he may 
thus freely choose his own course it is obviously 
necessary that he perceive that there is at least 
a twofold choice; and for the alternate courses 
he must perceive proportinate motives. We are not 
defending even, the possibility of motiveless willing. 
For a course of action involving serious conse- 
quences, the proportionate motives will of course 
be serious; they need not however be equal. The 
obviously less rational or less attractive choice 
may be made by the agent’s active interposition 
of the ego; the agent decides after the manner of 
an arbitrator which of the conflicting motives is 
to prevail.” 

Champions of the free will are altogether falsely 
charged with conceiving of it as operating in a 
vacuum, remote from all human circumstance and 
play of passion. These champions however call 
it most obvious that whatever obscures the mind 
in its perception of motive impairs the freedom of 
the will. And passion may be so violent as to rob 
the mind entirely of the perception that there is 
a twofold choice; will-action at such a time would 
not be free." Habit, too, for example that of fol- 
lowing the crowd, can give such a bias to the will 
that the dictates of reason are little noted; hence 
freedom of action is often thus seriously impaired. 


12. Principles of Psychology, Holt & Co., 1890, Vol. II, p. 577n. 
18. Hubert Gruender, S. J., Problems of Psychology, Bruce, 1937, 


p. 70f. 

14. Richard R. Baker, The Thomistic Theory of the Passions and 
Their Influence Upon the Will, Notre Dame, 1941, p. 120ff. 

15. Gruender, Experimental Psychology, Bruce, 1932, p. 4338f. 


16. Gr der, Problems of Psychology, p. 84f. 
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Evidence of Freedom of the Will 


As to proof for the freedom of the will, this 
paper would be intolerably long if we gave more 
than a suggestion: It is then a fact of universal 
experience that we perceive ourselves freely 
choosing; for example, each time we resist a strong 
temptation. Note therefore, we are not deducing 
free will as a consequence of some dogma; we 
are pointing to immediate evidence. We are as 
immediately conscious of the very act of choice 
as we are conscious of an act of sight or hearing. 
It is determinism that must contradict this im- 
mediate evidence, and the reason for that contra- 
diction is the determinist dogma that the law of 
necessity found in physics and chemistry must 
be verified in every field. But “facts are stubborn 
things,” and the massed millions remain as con- 
vinced of the fact of their perception of freedom- 
in-action as if the determinists of twenty-five hun- 
dred years had never lived. If the immediate per- 
ception of the mass of mankind were so absolutely 
and invincibly erroneous, then any judgment 
might be erroneous; and there would follow uni- 
versal skepticism, a mental state both self-con- 
tradictory in theory and never found in practice.” 

Further evidence for the freedom of the will 
is had from the essential discrimination which all 
of us make between two types of action: Before | 
one type we hesitate, deliberate, consult, predict, 
promise; whereas before the other type we would 
think such conduct absurd. What sufficient reason 
can we offer for such essentially different modes 
of conduct unless experience has shown us that 
the one set of actions depends on our free choice, 
the other does not. This testimony to the fact of 
free will is further confirmed by the essentially 
different mental states had after acting. After some 
acts we feel not mere disappointment at the evil 
consequences; we feel positive remorse, we continue 
even for years to blame ourselves. After other acts 
which may have had a much worse effect, we 
feel nothing more than regret. “There is a plain 
difference between the sorrow of a murderer and 
the sorrow of a man who has accidentally killed 
his friend.” Again we ask, what sufficient reason 
is there for this abiding difference of consequent 
mental state unless in the one case there is a per- 
ceived guilty responsibility?” 


The Outlook from the Two Points of View 


Before closing let us briefly compare the promise 
for criminology of the two contending explanations 
of human conduct. If man has a free will, then 
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no matter what the threat or what the attraction, 
provided only he clearly perceives the fact of a 
twofold choice with proportionate motives, his 
choice is in his own hands, he can still stand firm. 
Be his heredity what it may, his environment 
never so defective; be he the illegitimate son of 
Blue Beard and the Witch of Endor; nevertheless, 
given that perception of the twofold choice, he 
can still proclaim, 
“T am the master of my fate, 
I am the captain of my soul.” 

On the other hand, according to determinist theory, 
let him be the son and heir of a professor of crim- 
inology and a policewoman, let his environment be 
air-conditioned and sterilized, let him be raised 
on one cow’s milk and let no metal touch him; 
let him have the courage of a Daniel Boone and 
the intelligence of an Einstein, nevertheless, some 
obscure defect, say, of the “glands of destiny,” 
may disgrace him. If conduct is absolutely deter- 
mined by heredity and environment, then since 
all our family strains have likely suffered some 
impairment during the unnumbered centuries, and 
the environment of all of us is somewhat defective, 
there can be no assurance in life’s major crises 
that the preponderance of force is not towards 
evil; a preponderance which, in the supposition of 
= determinism, we have no power to resist. Thus 
one may ambition to serve his country, “be a 
hero in the strife”; but by force of evil circumstance 
to his own wide-eyed horror find himself irresistibly 
carried on to treason. 

This matter of the relative promise for crim- 
inology of the two systems under discussion has 
elicited an interesting rejoinder from Dr. Barnes: 
Free will, he says, offers no basis for reform; it 
allows that even a eugenic babe, raised remote 
from all evil influence, may go wrong. Determinism, 
on the other hand, would, he says, give assurance 
that such a lad would not be likely to go wrong.” 

11. Society in Peete, Prentice-Hall, 1939, p. 57. 


18. Op. Cit., 291. 
19. Ibid., p. 


20. Barnes, Current ey Magazine, June, 1926. 
21. Op. Cit., Vol. I, p 
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Even accepting Dr. Barnes’ description of the pos- 
sibilities under the two systems, it is not obvious 
that eugenic babes would fare better under deter- 


minism; confessedly they might go wrong under 


either system. Moreover, since eugenic babes are 
not too common, and some defects of both heredity 
and environment are, as we have said, always to 
be feared, the determinists’ description of the criti- 
cal importance, the all-importance of those elements 
would lead us to conclude that determinism denies 
to any child the positive assurance that he even 
can go straight, no matter what the temptation. 

Arguing also in favor of the social utility of 
determinism, Professor Taft asks, if man’s will is 
free, why study the causes of crime at all? If the 
will is free, he adds, crime cannot be prevented.” 
From what we have already said it should be 
quite apparent that since both bad heredity and 
bad environment can give a powerful bias to the 
will, research and prevention are matters altogether 
worth while. The Professor’s charge, too, that the 
free will concept requires that we hate the criminal” 
need not long detain us: We hate the sin, but 
not the sinner. Christianity, which so emphasizes 
free will, is at least as emphatic in its mandate of 
universal love and brotherhood: “Judge not, lest’ 
ye be judged,” “He that hateth his brother is a 
murderer,” “Father, forgive them, for they know 
not what they do,” such as these are of the very 
marrow of Christianity, perfectly compatible with 
the free will concept. 

Gladly, therefore, do we concur in the traditional 
mass-judgment of America asserting free will. With 
the democratic masses we repudiate the fatalistic 
creed that ‘“‘There is not the slightest iota of choice 
allowed to any individual from birth to the grave.” 
Ours rather is the vitalistic conviction of William 
James, that “The whole feeling of reality, the whole 
sting and excitement of our voluntary life depends 
on our sense that in it things are really being de- 
cided from one moment to another, and that it is 
not the dull rattling off of a chain that was forged 
innumerable ages ago.’ 


No action will be considered blameless, unless the will was so, for by 
the will the act was dictated. 


—SENECA 
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Streamlining Case Recording 


By FRANKLYN C. HOCHREITER 
Social Protection Representative, Community War Services, Federal Security Agency 


° LTHOUGH it is recognized that the process 

of defining and classifying complex social 
situations is no easy task and must await further 
developments in the science of human relations, 
yet there is value in an awareness that eventually 
additional short-cuts in recording must be devised, 
and word symbols representing complex conceptual 
groupings must be developed and terms must be 
defined in relation to generally accepted standards 
and norms.” 

The above quotation from a book written 7 
years ago reminds us that the need for stream- 
lining our social case records existed long before 
our wartime pressures developed. However, it is 
true that present staff shortages and necessary 
economies of time and materials have stimulated 
our action in attacking the problem. In our search 
for short cuts we must be careful not to sacrifice 
adequacy for the sake of brevity. When corners 
are cut, it is understood that the identity of the 
original material must remain. The short cuts we 
develop, therefore, must allow for the preservation 
of the essentials of good recording and must be 
as effective after the war as they are during this 
emergency situation. 

In probation and parole offices the need for 
streamlined case records has always been partic- 
ularly urgent. Without them, efficient functioning 
is difficult. Here, time pressure is an important 
factor and one must be geared to rapid, precise 
thinking. Judges rarely have the time to read 
8- or 10-page social investigations and likewise, 
the parole officer can seldom afford to spend hours 
reading a case record before interviewing a client. 
The obvious answer, therefore, is a record which 
is easy to read because it is interesting, nonrepeti- 
tive, and helpful in planning future treatment for 
the client. 


What Is an “‘Adequate’’ Case Record? 


Before discussing actual methods of “short- 
cutting,” let us clarify what we mean by an “ad- 
equate” record. What must remain after the 
short cuts have been employed? 


1. Margaret C. Bristol, Handbook on Social Case Recording. The 
University of Chicago Press, 1938, p. 50. 

2. William Avrunin, Jeannette Axelrode, and Rose Bernstein, “The 
pd Scrutinizes Case Recording,” The Family, July 1948, pp. 185- 


The main focus of recording should be the 
worker’s diagnostic understanding of the material, 
with the details marshaled around this to illustrate 
and make the material alive to the reader. The same 
applies to the worker’s role, This means a disciplined 
professional record which leaves out non-essentials, 
superfluous or repetitious details which do not help 
the worker in treating the client. The material the 
worker recognizes as significant, but which he is un- 
able to understand at the moment, should be included 
and indicated as such.2 

We should like to apply this quotation primarily 
to the recording of the treatment interviews with 
the client. It is impossible to separate recording 
from case work. If our case work is well planned, 
with a definite focus, our recording will be organized 
and will describe the dynamics of our treatment 
process. The recording of our periodic interviews 
should not consist of mere sterile repetition of 
the client’s statements. After all, this is no different 
from reports written by the client himself. Far 
more important than the client’s statements is the 
meaning of those statements to both the client and 
the worker. Also, it is important to know something 
about the client’s attitude, his progress toward 
social and vocational adjustment, and the worker’s 
activity in treatment. If the worker is carrying 
out his function of advising, guiding, stimulat- 
ing, counseling, we should see some evidence of 
this in the record. It is unfortunate that our rec- 
ords frequently describe a client’s probation or 
parole period as successful without giving any 
indication of how this adjustment was achieved. 
Should he return for another period of super- 
vision, we would have only chonological data 
regarding the progress of the earlier successful 
response to parole or probation—no guides to 
what methods of supervision were employed to 
effect this. 


Careful Selection of Data 


Such recording might seem necessarily lengthy, 
but not so. The objective material recorded should 
be carefully selected on the basis of its pertinence 
to the focus of treatment. The subjective material 
can be quite brief, if it is adequately thought 
through ahead of time. Let us add here, that think- 
ing about the treatment of our cases should remain 
a mental process. On paper should be recorded the 
results only, of our thinking activities. 

The selection of objective data is an important 
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detail in the recording process. Around it evolves 
much confusion, particularly in the minds of new 
officers who often tend to record everything, fearful 
that through selection, they may omit really im- 
portant material. Selection becomes easy when the 
treatment plan has been clearly defined and in 
scope is adjusted to the limitations of time, agency 
function, capacity of client, and skill of officer. 
One then keeps in mind his treatment objectives 
and records only that material which shows some 
movement toward his goals. Including data which 
one thinks might be valuable at some future time 
results in lengthy, unfocused recording, and we 
believe that such material is rarely used effectively. 
It is peculiar, perhaps, to begin an article on 


Z short cuts by discussing the need for the type of 
7 recording which to many workers will mean longer 
. we rather than briefer records. However, the old saying 


about the longest way round being the shortest way 
home is true in this instance, since by maintaining 
certain basic standards in recording we are guarding 
against harmful short cuts in functioning. Also, we 


“i are reducing the work of successive officers on the 
h ase. 


The Use of Summaries . 


The first short cut we wish to discuss is one of 
form—the use of summaries. The summary written 
at the end of a 3 or 6 months’ period might include 


| 
7 only the interviews with the client or it might in- 
of clude also, all collateral contacts. The type of 


situation which lends itself best to the summary 
form of dictation is that which involves long-term 
planning and in which progress is fairly steady. 
The situation in which there is rapid environmental 
change or irregular development of the worker- 
client relationship should be recorded chrono- 
logically. Summarized dictation should include: 


1. Treatment objectives during the period. 

2. Environmental changes. 

3. Client’s response to treatment, both attitu- 
dinal and in terms of actual behavior. 

4. Worker’s analysis of treatment progress. 

5. Some indication of future plan. 


Summary recording not only makes for easy 
reading but also forces the officer to take time out 
and do some real thinking about the progress his 
cases are making. This type of activity is not 
hecessarily implied in chronological recording. 
Collateral interviews also, in certain situations 
lend themselves to summary recording, particularly 
When a large number of people are interviewed 
regarding the same subject within a short period 
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of time. Summary of this material offers the ad- 
vantages of: (1) discussing the purpose of the 
interviews only once; (2) comparing the reliability 
of the sources; and (8) evaluating the data obtained. 

Also desirable for summary are the monthly 
reports written by the client. A chronological state- 
ment each month that the report was received and 
an indication of its contents, particularly if the 
contents are practically the same from month to 
month, becomes repetitious and tiresome. A sum- 
mary of the reports, discussing the sameness or 
differences and making some attempt to analyze 
and interpret the progress which they indicate, 
adds considerably to the effectiveness of the total 
record. 

Regarding short cuts in process (by which we 
mean actual job functioning) we shall make only 
two suggestions, fairly simple ones. To discuss 
this particular subject satisfactorily would require 
an article devoted to this alone. 


The Questionnaire 


The questionnaire (devised and used by one or 
two units of the Federal Probation Service) is one 
short cut which can be used in the social study. 
There is a difference between this questionnaire 
and the schedule (Probation Form 1, Work Sheet) 
as tools of social study. The former, usually, is 
filled out by the interviewee, while the latter is 
completed by the interviewer. We consider the 
questionnaire an acceptable method of streamlin- 
ing the interviewing-recording function. It does 
not have the limitations of the “check list’”’ because 
it permits the client greater freedom in response 
and supports the principle of individualizing the 
client. The questionnaire data enable the officer 
to clear the case with the Social Service Exchange 
and constitute the first step in the compilation 
of the social study. Since the questionnaire is de- 
signed to obtain basic information regarding the 
client’s social, educational, and employment back- 
ground, it enables the officer to be partially ac- 
quainted with the client before the first interview. 
Actually, it gives the officer a “running start” in 
his social study, but a start only, for in no way 
is it to be substituted for the personal contact. 


Taking Notes During the Interview 


The other short cut in process is note-taking 
during the interview. There is much difference of 
opinion regarding the advisability of this as a 
part of the interviewing process. However, one 
indisputable fact is that it saves considerable time 
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and increases accuracy. We feel that most of the 
apprehension regarding note-taking is purely sub- 
jective on the part of the interviewer. And we 
have found both through personal experience and 
through observation, that the attitude of the inter- 
viewer toward note-taking is the chief determining 
factor in the client’s casual acceptance of it. It is 
obvious of course, that one must develop skill in the 
method of taking the notes. The procedure must not 
interfere with the smooth flow of the interview; 
must not detract from the attention devoted to the 
client, particularly during periods of emotional 
tension. We feel that increasingly, selective note- 
taking during interviews is becoming a distinguish- 
ing feature of professional interviewing. 


Compact Literary Style 


Short cuts in style are practical but often diffi- 

cult to effect since style is probably the most 
personal part of the whole process of record writing. 
A good many persons have strong preferences re- 
garding style and are allergic to suggestions for 
change. However, we cannot write an article like 
this without mentioning at least the time saving 
elements of “lean, lithe” prose. 
- Some advocates of the shortened style suggest 
eliminating entirely adjectives and adverbs. Others 
advise against introducing any pet phrases, de- 
scriptive or observational in character. Still others 
suggest eliminating the subject of sentences when- 
ever possible, thus creating a staccato effect. 

4 We hesitate to endorse specifically any of the 
above, although we have seen all suggestions used 
in record writing with good results. Regarding 
style, we should like to emphasize the need for 
increasing our accuracy of observation which in 
turn will produce more exact and effective descrip- 
tion in the record. This includes observation of 
persons as well as places and things. We have 
found that much of the “wordiness’” of records 
is due to the worker’s effort to clarify what he 
has seen rather than what he has done. 


Development of General Concepts 


Hand in hand with this, goes the need for 
developing more general concepts to indicate cer- 
tain constellations of ideas. Overemphasis upon 
objectivity often results in lengthy recording. Of 
course, this development of concepts must be done 
on a group rather than an individual basis in order 
to have the concepts accepted and interpreted by 
all the officers in the same way. We suggest that 
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such development of conceptual thinking for re. 
cording might be the subject for discussion at 
future staff conferences. 

Usually, in discussing short cuts in recording, 
those relating to the mechanical details are the 
first which come to mind. We have purposely 
left these until last since we found in reading 
records from offices in different sections of the 
country during the preparation of this article, that 
variations of this type of short cut are already in 
use. Let us sound one note of warning regarding 
the use of these short cuts. It is important that 
the same ones are adopted by all members of the 
staff in a particular office since their use by certain 
members only, tends to make record reading, 
confusing. 


Mechanical Devices 


The following are the short cuts in mechanical 
detail which we have found helpful and we offer 
them merely as suggestions to be modified or ex- 
tended according to the preferences of the individ- 
ual offices. 

1. Lengthy data contained in previous entries, 
in correspondence, in reports, on the face sheet, 
should not be repeated in the body of the record. 

2. Marginal phrases, descriptive of the con- 
tent of the material save reading time and help 
to locate material quickly. 

8. Word symbols can be used to advantage. 
Ex: HV—home visit; LT—letter to; Mr. S.— 
Mr Smith. 

4, Persons mentioned in the record for the 
first time should be identified by title, address, 
etc. Underscore the identification and thereafter 
refer to the person by name only. 

5. In referring to letters, mention only the 
name and title of the writer or recipient. The 
reader can refer to the letter itself for a lengthy 
address. 

We feel that in this article we have little more 
than scratched the surface of our subject. There 
is much more to be said and there are many con- 
tributions to be made by the officers in the field 
who have been practicing the use of short cuts 
for some time. We hope, however, that we have 
succeeded in pointing out that the use of short 
cuts is only one small part of the broader problem 
of effective case recording, and that in the future 
more of our attention may be focused upon the 
importance of case recording in relation to our 
total job function. 
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A Working Philosophy for the Probation 
and Parole Officer 


By L. Guy Brown, Pu.D. 
Department of Sociology, Oberlin College 


HE behavior specialist always approaches a 

problem situation with some conception of 
the nature of the phenomena in that region. It 
is this knowledge, based on scientific study, that 
gives him a working philosophy and qualifies him 
to be a specialist. In the field of probation and 
parole, this philosophy must include the funded 
thought that applies universally to all criminality 
and to all delinquents and criminals no matter 
what the nature of the crime may be. A brief 
philosophy for probation and parole officers, de- 
signed for universal application, follows. 


Criminality is a Cultural Pattern 

Criminality is a cultural pattern; it is, in a 
broad general sense, the same type of phenomenon 
as any other cultural pattern. All cultural patterns, 
normal or abnormal, had a common origin in inter- 
active living. This interactive living is known as 
the social process. It functions wherever human 
beings live. It is not only universal in its operation 
but the results of its operation are universally 
the same: human nature and social organization. 
Draw a cross-section through any cultural pattern 
and these two factors will be found. They never 
exist apart from each other and they constitute 
the common denominator throughout the world.’ 
All human behavior, normal or abnormal, was 
produced in the social process in the same way 
and has its roots deep in the common denominator 
in life. Only those cultural patterns that have their 
roots deep in human nature and social organiza- 
tion can continue to exist. Criminality is not an 
exception. 

Criminality has its existence in human nature 
and social organization along with education and 
all other cultural patterns. There is criminal human 
nature—attitudes, ideas, desires, interests, and so 
forth—that is subjective to the social organization. 
The social organization is organized criminality— 
syndicates, gangs, rackets, business and political 
connections, immunity, bribes, the fence, and in 
numerable other phases. 


L. Guy Brown, Social Pathology, F. S. Crofts & Co., 1942, Chap. 
XXII, pp. 357-877. 


1. 
2. E. H. Sutherland, “Whi ” 
slogical fou, ite-collar Criminality,” American Soci- 


Criminality represents one of the differentia- 
tions in the common denominator in life. Politics, 
business, industry, education, science, war, and 
vice are other interrelated differentiations. Since 
they are all established in human nature and 
social organization, business, politics, education, 
science, and other differentiations in the common 
denominator can very easily be related to crim- 
inality. All had a common origin through inter- 
active living and all have a common integration 
in human nature and social organization. All have 
criminalistic characteristics or potentialities just 
as criminality has political, economic, and scien- 
tific phases. Not one of these differentiations has 
its meaning and explanation within itself but gets 
its meaning in part in terms of the others. 

Criminality cannot be understood apart from 
other areas of life. If socially approved regions 
were different, socially disapproved regions would 
be different. These facts do not lessen the serious- 
ness of criminality as a problem but they help 
to place it in its right perspective where it can 
be understood and explained and make it possible 
to achieve a workable philosophy for dealing with 
delinquents and criminals. 

There are not delinquent and nondelinquent 
areas in society but areas with varying degrees 
of delinquency and nondelinquency. Sutherland’s 
study of white-collar criminality is ample evidence 
of this fact.? Research shows that some of the 
human nature expressed through delinquency was 
produced in socially approved differentiations— 
in the family, in school, on the playground, and 
in business. To remove criminality as a cultural 
pattern, other cultural patterns will have to be 
changed since their present nature makes crimi- 
nality possible. 

The integrated relationship of criminality to 
the common denominator is seen in the fact that 
criminality follows the variations in human nature 
and social organization. It is different in the under- 
world from what it is in the “upperworld.” Com- 
munity variations in rates reveal also a variation 
in the common denominator. There are regional 
differentiations. Types of crime coincide with the 
types of human nature and social organization and 
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so do the techniques of social control. Institutional 
trends, court procedures, police systems, reforms, 
punishment, probation, parole, methods of pre- 
vention, and criminal legislation all reveal the 
type of human nature and social organization in 
any culture. Criminality is a symptom. Its nature 
reveals the character of the common denominator 
in all of its aspects. 


Criminals and Delinquents 


In addition to a philosophy concerning crimin- 
ality as a cultural pattern and crime as a social 
habit there must be a philosophy concerning in- 
dividual criminals and delinquents. This is neces- 
sary since methods of social control deal quite 
largely with the individual delinquent, who is ar- 
rested, tried, and sentenced as an individual. This 
philosophy must be based on facts and must be 
universally applicable to any type of misdemean- 
ant anywhere. 

Delinquency and crime, when they refer to the 
person, are human nature that developed in the 
same way that all human nature is achieved. No 
matter how brutal the crime may be, it is the 
outward manifestation of human nature, the overt 
evidence of attitudes, ideas, desires, interests, and 
other human nature attributes. The delinquent is 
not a mysterious, anomalistic creature, but a social 
variant. This point of view does not make him less 
dangerous or remove him from a problem category 
but it orients him in the process in which he became 
a delinquent. As we shall see, there is not one 
process by which a person becomes a law-abiding 
citizen and another by which a person becomes a 
criminal. There are crimes against property, against 
persons, and against customs. All of these factors 
are undefined so far as the newborn individual is 
concerned. The definitions that his experiences 
give them will determine how he will behave to- 
ward them. It is, therefore, no more difficult to 
understand the delinquent than the nondelinquent. 

At birth an individual is only a potential human, 
an unbiased candidate for either delinquency or 
nondelinquency no matter what his organic or 
social heritages may be. It is not natural to be a 
delinquent or a nondelinquent; one learns’ to be 
one or the other. It is not natural to steal or not 
to steal. It is not natural to do anything that 
leads to delinquency or nondelinquency. The hu- 
man nature of people who have been studied re- 
veals both. In other words there are not two 
classes of people in society, the delinquent and the 
nondelinquent, but persons with varying degrees 
of delinquency and nondelinquency in their life 
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organizations. The term delinquent never refers to J 
a total person but to a phase of the person’s human i crit 
nature. Since the person has nondelinquent assets Mm Scie 
as well as delinquent liabilities, there is a basis MM cept 
for his treatment. that 
The individual becomes a delinquent or a crimi- 9 logi 
nal in the same way that anyone develops human J ignc 
nature. Every time an individual has an experience MM org: 
with any object or situation he achieves an atti- & logi 
tude toward it which is integrated into his life HM inte 


organization in a way to make him a delinquent 
or a law-abiding citizen or both. Day after day 
he consciously and unconsciously develops attitudes, 
ideas, interests, and desires for a delinquent pat- 
tern of behavior just as anyone prepares himself 
for any pattern of activity. In some cases the in- 
dividual is scarcely aware that he is becoming a 
delinquent. This is true since every person has 
behavior reserve potentialities of attitudes, ideas, 
interests, and desires that he has not used. Back 
of every delinquent activity there is a learned 
attitude concerning the object involved in the de- 
linquency whether the object is a person, property, 
or a custom. Human life may be an object to pro- 
tect or to destroy; likewise property. Customs may 
be rules to violate or respect. Either attitude is 
a matter of experience. 

Delinquent behavior reserve potentialities may 
be seen in the case of the respected citizen who 
absconds with the funds of the bank. Prison pop- 
ulations are increased every year by persons who 
one day began to use a behavior reserve that had 
accumulated over a period of years. It seems that 
the behavior reserve of every person in society 
contains some potentialities in the direction of 
delinquencies. 

Every newborn individual has two tasks before 
him, that of developing human nature and of 
acquiring a world in which to live. It is in the 
achievement of these two tasks that the individual 
becomes a delinquent or a nondelinquent. He ex- 
periences objects, defines them, and thus makes 
them a part of his world and integrates an attitude 
towards them into his human nature. There is 
no other way to become a delinquent or a nondelin- 
quent. The process is the same in both cases. 

Recidivism in delinquency and crime is not 
different from any tendency to repeat an act in 
any other pattern of behavior. The human nature 
that made the first offense possible tends to con- 
tinue to function. Stability in behavior is a product 
of recidivism. Recidivism characterizes any well- 
established pattern, normal or abnormal, approved 
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A philosophy concerning the delinquent or the 
criminal has been based on many misconceptions. 
Scientific study removed many of these miscon- 
ceptions when the research specialist discovered 
that the person is always a social-organic-psycho- 
logical unity. Most philosophies in the past have 
ignored this important fact. The person is never an 
organic individual, a social individual, or a psycho- 
logical individual. The common denominator of 
interactive factors in the life of every person in- 
cludes the organic and social heritages of the per- 
son, his human nature, and his unique experiences. 

This common denominator of interactive fac- 
tors is universal, being found in the life of human 
beings everywhere, and is the frame of reference 
in which all normal and abnormal persons have to 
be studied. In the organic and social heritages 
there are human nature potentialities that begin 
to interact with each other in the very first experi- 
ence of the newborn individual. For the newborn 
individual these potentialities are undefined at the 
outset. 

In the organic heritage these potentialities are 
random vocalizations, undefined intellectual and 
emotional processes, undefined hunger, thirst, and 
sex processes, and the undefined processes con- 
nected with the senses. When these processes inter- 
act with corresponding social processes the result 
is human nature. The unique experiences that the 
person has while these potentialities are interacting 
help to determine the human nature the person 
will have. Once there is any human nature of at- 
titudes, ideas, interests, and desires, this human 
nature helps to determine the manner in which 
the person will use his organic and social heritages 
in the future and the type of unique experiences 
he will have. 

These four factors do not have any meaning 
apart from each other, so the delinquent or the per- 
son must always be considered to be a social-organic- 
psychological unity, with the unique experience 
helping to determine the nature of this unity. 
In the frame of reference made up of these four 
factors there is no biological-criminal type, no 
born criminal. The organic heritage is an experience 
in a class with the social heritage.® 

When one finds physical factors such as feeble- 
mindedness, malfunctioning glands, disfigurement 
or any other physical disturbance, one does not 
think of these as causative factors but as factors 
that have been experienced. One has to know the 
character of the human nature that the person 


8. L. Guy Brown, op. cit., Chap. I-VI, pp. 8-78. 
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has developed in other situations; he has to know 
what has been the nature of the social heritage in 
which the physical factor arose and what the 
unique experiences of the person have been. 

Investigations show that a person may develop 
delinquent human nature while experiencing social 
factors but may keep it in his behavior reserve and 
then release it into overt activities when there is 
a physical disturbance. Or he may have achieved 
his delinquent potentialities in relation to one 
physical factor he has experienced and then use 
these potentialities when he is experiencing some 
other physical factor. One cannot afford to take the 
delinquent out of the frame of reference discussed 
above. 

One no longer thinks of any factor as a causa- 
tive factor in human behavior. This is true since 
the investigator finds that every organic or social 
factor, both normal and abnormal, has been im- 
portant in delinquency. Disfigurement or attrac- 
tiveness may be significant, likewise any other 
physical attribute. No matter what the physical 
factor may be, it must be regarded as an experience. 
If one made a list of the social factors, approved 
or disapproved, that have been significant in crime, 
he would have to include everything—parenthood, 
education, play, religion, and so forth, as well as 
all socially disapproved factors. 

Poverty, psychopathic personalities, feeble- 
mindedness, disfigurement, and other factors con- 
nected with crime in the thinking of many are 
all found where there is no delinquency. A feeble- 
minded person has never committed any type of 
delinquency that has not been committed by some- 
one with a normal mental capacity. These factors 
do not have their meanings within themselves but 
acquire their significance in part from the other 
interactive factors in the life of each person. Delin- 
quency requires heredity equal in capacity to that 
required by nondelinquency. It is a mistaken idea 
to think of heredity as causing anything. 

All factors, then, in both the organic and social 
heritages must be regarded as experiences; but 
more than this, the person’s own human nature 
of attitudes, ideas, desires, and interests must be 
thought of as constant experiences in both delin- 
quency and nondelinquency. A person experiences 
his own human nature just as realistically as he 
does his organic and social environment. The person 
has mental conflicts over his desires, interests, 
and ideas. He is always in the process of re- 
acting to these factors in a way to become 
either a delinquent or a nondelinquent. If non- 
delinquents are studied along with delinquents, 
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it will be found that anything that has been ex- 
perienced and has been a factor in crime has been 
a factor in the life of a law-abiding citizen. Any- 
thing that can be experienced can be a factor in 
_ erime. 

Unique experiences, the fourth aspect of the 
frame of reference in which persons must be studied, 
are continual experiences. A delinquent may have 
had an unfortunate experience with a teacher, with 
parents, with an employer, or with companions. In 
his imagination he goes over this experience again 
and again developing an attitude of resentment for 
the humiliation he has endured. So the wise be- 
havior specialist studies the delinquent in relation 
to his organic and social heritages, his human 
nature and his unique experiences. He never takes 
him out of this frame of reference. _ 


Treatment is an Experience 


Probation and parole are treatment techniques 
in the field of delinquency and crime. Treatment 
is an experience and must be of a nature to alter 
the attitudes, ideas, interests, and desires of the 
delinquent in a way to make him a nondelinquent. 
A treatment program is an experience in the same 
sense that a motion picture is an experience, and 
must vary with each individual case. The specialist 
determines or tries to determine what experiences 
the criminal will have so that rehabilitation may 
result. 

Both probation and parole, if they are to be 
used successfully, must include occupational and 
other situational experiences that will result in a 
change in the life organization of the misdemeanant. 
At the outset the treatment must be such that it 
can be experienced with the nondelinquent attitudes 
of the person. This brings this phase of his life or- 
ganization into use, eventually increasing the non- 
delinquent phases of his human nature. Treatment 
must take place in the same process in which the 
person became a delinquent at the outset. Experi- 
ences produced the delinquent and experiences, un- 
der the supervision of a specialist, will change his 
life organization. Interviews, and all aspects of the 
work in probation and parole, must be regarded as 
experiences. The program must include situations 
that cannot be experienced with delinquent at- 
titudes, ideas, desires, and interests. There must 
be situations that will call forth nondelinquent 
assets but provide little chance to use delinquent 
liabilities. 

Treatment is difficult but there is not any- 
thing mysterious about it. The delinquent must 
have experiences that will make it possible for 
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him to become a nondelinquent. All human nature 
is difficult to change but delinquent human nature 
is no more difficult to change than a nondelinquent 
life organization. If a person can have experiences 
that will lead to nondelinquent attitudes, ideas, 
desires, and interests, he cannot avoid being a 
nondelinquent. Probation and parole offer an op- 
portunity for the person to have experiences in 
society where he will have to live and are, there- 
fore, vastly superior to institutionalization since 
experiences in institutions must be different from 
those in society. 


Working Philosophy 


_ 1. As a cultural pattern, criminality had its origin 
in the social process through interactive living along 
with all other cultural patterns. 

2. As a cultural pattern, criminality has its integrated 
existence in the common denominator in life along with 
all other normal and abnormal cultural patterns. It is 
one of the many differentiations in human nature and 
social organization. 

8. Criminality is not an isolated phenomenon but gets 
its form and meaning, in part, from other socially ap- 
proved and disapproved patterns. 

4. Business, politics, criminality, etc., have an inter- 
active relationship, each helping to determine the nature 
of the other. 

5. If a cross-section is made through criminality one 
finds the same phenomena, human nature and social or- 
ganization, that he finds if he makes a cross-section 
through religion, education, marriage or any other cul- 
tural pattern. 

6. Crime is a social habit through which criminal hu- 
man nature is expressed. It is related to other social 
habits since some criminal human nature is produced 
in other social habits and then expressed through crime. 

7. Criminal human nature has the same attributes— 
attitudes, interests, ideas, desires, etc.,—as any other 


human nature and is produced in the same way. 


8. At birth every individual is an unbiased candidate 
for delinquency or nondelinquency no matter what his 
organic heritage may be. 

9. An individual becomes a delinquent or a nondelin- 
quent by developing human nature and acquiring a 
world in which to live. This is the same way that one 
becomes a scientist. 

10. An individual becomes a delinquent or a nondelin- 
quent by wey ng 4 his undefined human nature poten- 
tialities into his life organization as he experiences his 
organic and social heritages. : 

11. A person is always a social-organic-psychological 
unity, the unity in each case being achieved through 
unique experiences, making one person a delinquent and 
another a law-abiding citizen. 

12. The common denominator of interactive factors in 
the life of every person includes the organic and social 
heritages, the human nature, and the unique experiences 
of the person. These factors make up the frame of refer- 
ence in which every delinquent must be explained. 

13. There are no causative factors in the life of the de- 
linquent; each factor is an interactive factor that gets 
its meaning in terms of other factors. 

14, Any physical factor, normal or abnormal, and any 
social factor, approved or disapproved, can be a factor 
in criminal behavior. Anything that can be experienced 
can be a factor. 

15. Recidivism is a universal phenomenon in every ie 
— behavior—in religion, music, crime, vice, and 80 

orth. 

16. The organic heritage, normal or abnormal, is a0 
experience in the same sense that the social heritage, 
approved or disapproved, is an experience. 
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17. Criminality as a cultural pattern is a symptom, re- 
vealing the nature of the common denominator in soany. 
18. Treatment is an experience. To be successful, it 
must be of such a nature that it can be experienced with 
nondelinquent assets in the life organization of the person. 
19. Delinquent aspects of human nature are no more 


difficult to change than nondelinquent aspects. It is hu- 
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man nature that is resistant to change. 

20. There are not two classes of people in society, de- 
linquents and nondelinquents, but persons with varying 
degrees of delinquency and nondelinquency in their life 
organizations. There are not two areas in society, de- 
linquent and nondelinquent, but areas with varying de- 
grees of delinquency and nondelinquency. 


A Prosecutor’s Viewpoint on 
Narcotic Addiction 


By T. McCarTHy 
Assistant in Charge of Criminal Division, Office of U. S. Attorney, Boston, Mass. 


N THE light of some articles that have appeared 
from time to time dealing with the treatment 
of the narcotic addict before the court and his 
relationship to the probation officer, this paper, 
written as the result of years of experience, is sub- 
mitted in the hope that it will be helpful to those 
who are obliged to consider and dispose of cases 
involving violations of the Federal narcotic law. 
A “drug addict” has been defined by the Act 
of Congress of January 19, 1929, establishing Public 
Health Service Hospitals, as follows: “Any person 
who habitually uses any habit-forming narcotic 
drug as defined in this Act so as to endanger the 
public morals, health, safety, or welfare, or who 
is, or has been, so far addicted to the use of such 
habit-forming narcotic drugs as to have lost the 
power of self control with reference to his addiction.” 
No part of this article should be considered as 
applying to so-called medical addicts; that is, per- 
sons suffering from real physical disability where 
incidental dependence is caused by continuous ad- 
ministration of opiates for legitimate medical pur- 
poses. Used in its particular place morphine is of 
inestimable value to medical progress; but sold by 
commercial traffickers to satisfy a narcotic appetite, 
it is the spawn of the devil. 

The drugs which come within the purview of 
Federal narcotic law enforcement are opium or 
coca leaves or any compound, manufacture, salt 
derivative or preparation thereof, and marihuana. 
A distinct demarcation exists between the opiate 
habit and the cocaine or marihuana habit in that 
continuous use of sufficient amounts of opiates 
works a physical change in the user so that he 
develops physiological dependence and becomes 
Physically distressed if his supply is interrupted 
or severely diminished. Neither cocaine nor mari- 
huana may substitute for opiates in relieving opi- 
ate-withdrawal symptoms; consequently, some 


writers endeavor to differentiate between cocaine 
and marihuana addicts and opiate users. As a 
matter of fact, when excluded from a source of 
supply, it is not uncommon for marihuana or 
cocaine users to turn to opiates; and opiate users, 
to marihuana and cocaine. While the abuse of co- 
caine by addicts has been almost completely sup- 
pressed, it is a matter of historical interest at 
least to note that this drug formerly was often 
used coincidentally with a heavy opiate habit. 

In this country two factors are responsible for 
the very substantia! progress which has been made 
in the reduction of narcotic addiction: first, inter- 
national control of narcotics through enforcement 
of cooperative Federal and State enactments; and 
second, the realization on the part of physicians 
that safeguards must be employed in the admin- 
istration of opiates to minimize the risk of addiction. 
This has prevented new persons from acquiring 
this unfortunate habit and accounts primarily for 
the reduction in per capita rate of addiction. 
However, some credit is due responsible narcotic 
hospitals for their patience, perseverance, and co- 
operation in arresting this vicious habit and in 
some instances accomplishing cures; also, some 
addicts have conquered this habit the hard way and 
not relapsed after a voluntary or involuntary forced 
abstinence from drugs, while others are cured be- 
cause of a sense of moral obligation to themselves, 
to the community, and to their God. But these cases 
form a very small part of the whole picture, and 
past accomplishments must be considered when 
evaluating sociological viewpoints which may tend 
to weaken control of illicit drug traffic. 


Cause of Drug Addiction 


Before accepting the theory that the drug ad- 
dict becomes such because he is a “sick man,’’let 
us analyze the phenomenon of drug addiction and 
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illicit drug traffic. Dr. Morris Fishbein, editor of 
the Journal of the American Medical Association 
writes, “Dr. W. L. Treadway of the U. S. Public 
Health Service is convinced that the first factor 
in drug addiction is ease of access to the drug’’ and 
“The most important predisposing cause is in 
inherent mental or nervous instability. Evidence 
is at hand, however, to show that addiction may 
be induced by the iniudicious use of drugs in persons 
apparently free from any nervous or mental insta- 
bility and, conversely, that due care in administrations 
may avert this result even in the unstable.”’ (Italics 
supplied.) A chimpanzee can be made an addict, 
and only a hardy psychiatrist, I believe, would 
argue that this addiction is caused by any funda- 
mental personality deficiency in the animal. 

That addiction follows accessibility to drugs 
is startlingly demonstrated by the fact that among 
1,000 electrical engineers, 1,000 lawyers, 1,000 
college professors, 1,000 medical doctors, or any 
other of the learned professions, we immediately 
and inevitably find an appreciable and significant 
addiction incident in the profession having free 
access to opiates. It would scarcely be urged by 
any reasonable person that medical doctors have 
in their ranks any greater proportion of mentally 
unstable persons than do the other learned pro- 
fessions. The obvious distinction between the med- 
ical profession and the others is that narcotic 
drugs are immediately and freely available at all 
times to the medical doctors; therefore, a larger 
percentage become addicted. If we should compare 
the incident of narcotic addiction among nurses, 
for example, with school teachers or some compar- 
able group, we would find a much more substantial 
addiction percentage among nurses. Likewise, if 
we should compare the addiction ratio among 
physicians’ wives with that of the wives of other 
professional men, we would find the addiction 
ratio higher with doctors’ wives. 

Again we have the obvious common factor that 
narcotic drugs are more or less freely available 
to persons in these categories, and it is well to 
remember the physiological facts of addiction. 
Generally speaking, closely repeated doses of opi- 
ates will develop in any person an addiction; that 
is, physical tolerance, habituation, and dependence. 
However, physical dependence can be corrected by 
a few days of forced abstinence from opiates, but 
elimination of the desire to re-enjoy the effects of 
the drug is quite another matter. A corollary of 
the foregoing is the brutally plain fact that “ad- 
dicts make addicts.” The addict is in effect a center 
of contagion or a focus of infection just as surely 
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as if he carried communicable virus of his dreadful 
affliction. What Alexander Pope said about “vice” 
generally seems to apply with special force to the 
phenomenon of addiction: 


Vice is a monster of so frightful mien 
As to be hated needs but to be seen 
Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace. 


The Noncriminal Addict 


In addition to the noncriminal addicted medical 
man or woman, or their close associates who because 
of the propinquity to narcotics become addicted, the 
number of normal persons accidentally addicted 
make up a very small fraction of the addict popu- 
lation. With present medical knowledge and alter- 
native drugs available in some cases, few persons 
are accidentally addicted through medication; and 
if so, they offer the best prospect of a prompt 
cure. Few of them appear before the courts. Of 
course, all addicted professional people are not 
necessarily noncriminal. One may find criminal 
types here, such as the abortionist, the “thieves’ 
doctor,” and the M.D. who is primarily a drug 
peddler and only incidentally and secondarily an 
addict. Then, too, there is the alcoholic who, given 
opiates to “straighten him out” when recovering 
from a spree, decides the cure is worth repeating. 


The Criminal Addict 


Both logical reasoning and demonstrable facts 
place the great group of narcotic addicts in the 
category of criminals first and addicts later. Be- 
cause of its dark passageways and disregard for 
decency and moral order, the underworld has been 
for many years the principal recruiting ground for 
new addicts in contradistinction to the law-abiding 
order where drugs are available only to the few. 
The crook and the hoodlum, the prostitute and 
the shoplifter are most frequently and freely ex- 
posed; therefore, their ranks logically contain a 
large percentage of recruits to drug addiction. 

Apologists for the drug addict frequently state 
that “big shot” criminals are not addicts. If the 
proponents of this theory mean there are more 
addicts in the little criminal group than there are 
in the major offender group, they are unanswerably 
right because there are more “little shots” than 
there are “big shots” in the criminal world. For 
example, The Uniform Crime Reports of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation show that for the 
6-month period, January to June 1942, there were 
only 1,356 murders, 1,061 manslaughters, and 
13,918 robberies; but there were 72,634 burglaries 
and 210,036 larcenies. Naturally, we can safely 
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conclude more drug addicts are thieves and bur- 
glars than robbers or murderers. In his article, 
“Lindesmith’s Mythology,” published in the No- 
vember-December 1940 issue of the Journal of 
Criminal Law and Criminology, Judge Twain 
Michelsen refutes the observation that “‘big shot’’ 
criminals are not addicts and recites several pages 
of names and records of “big shot’ addicts. 

The foregoing should serve to dispel the illusion 
that the addict undergoes a certain amount of sec- 
ondary social regression and becomes a criminal be- 
cause his illicit use of drugs necessitates approach 
to the underworld for his supply. With few excep- 
tions the use of narcotics is not the efficient cause of 
the presence of the addict in the underworld; he is 
usually thoroughly conversant with a dubious envi- 
ronment long before he becomes addicted. 

In attempting to dispel the conception that the 
opiate addict is a “dope fiend” who is stimulated 
to crimes of violence, too much emphasis is placed 
on the soothing effects of opiates. In the “Indis- 
pensable Use of Narcotics,’”’ published by the 
American Medical Association, Drs. E. C. Cutler 
and J. W. Holloway state: “It is unnecessary to em- 
phasize the desirability of establishing such an atti- 
tude in the patient that he approaches the operative 
ordeal with a complete lack of apprehension .. . 
Morphine lends itself to this purpose . . . Mor- 
phine continues to be the most universally satis- 
factory type of pre-operative medication.”’ The 
drug that allows a patient to contemplate the 
surgeon’s scalpel with equanimity also gives the 
irresponsible criminal a false sense of security and 
serves as an obvious explanation in many instances 
for the commission of very serious crimes. 

The statement, “The long criminal records 
which drug addicts sometimes accumulate must 
be studied carefully,” implies that these records 
arise from addiction. I agree that the records of 
these people should be carefully examined, but 
such records usually disclose a first arrest for some- 
thing other than narcotics. While it is not con- 
clusive, it gives rise to the presumption that the 
man was a criminal first and an addict afterward. 
Even where the first arrest is for narcotics, careful 
examination often discloses criminal or borderline 
activities before the narcotic agent happened to 
apprehend him. It is all too apparent that we 
have no simple medical problem with which to 
deal, no mere “sick”? man to cure. As a matter 
of fact, narcotic law-enforcement officers point out 
that incarceration of criminal narcotic addicts frees 
the public from the depredations of a class of 
professional criminals. 
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I am aware there is a dangerous school of thought 
which regards the action of a bank robber as a 
“tendency of protoplasm to strive to get into a 
more comfortable, pleasing, or suitable environ- 
ment” and believes that all our criminals should 
be dealt with by psychiatrists rather than judges, 
but I cannot subscribe to such a Godless doctrine. 
If a person joins a band of addicted confidence men 
and by reason of their representations, their ex- 
ample, or access to drugs which they supply, elects 
to assume the disability of drug addiction, thereby 
committing crimes against orderly government and 
establishing another link in a chain designed to 
pass this scourge on to others, why should he be 
absolved from the consequences of his acts by 
placing emphasis on his “sickness” rather than 
his criminality? 

Dr. J. Bouquet, the French expert, in his re- 
marks included in the papers of the 24th Meeting 
of Opium Advisory Committee at Geneva, Switzer- 
land, referring to a North African situation, makes 
these trenchant comments: 

“Nothing, I think, can be expected from meth- 
ods which liken a toxicomaniac to a sick person 
and not to an offender. Such methods are only 
applicable to the class of drug sufferers who, as 
the result of necessary temporary medical treat- 
ment, have become accustomed to morphine or 
heroin. Only such toxicomaniacs are to be pitied.*** 

“But it must not be forgotten that this class 
constitutes a very small group of toxicomaniacs. 
The majority have no desire to become cured: it 
consists only of depraved people who are not 
only useless to the community but dangerous to 
the public welfare because they have only one 
desire, that is to find a means to satisfy their vice 
however ignoble the means to be employed to that 
end may be. 

“In my opinion, such people should be con- 
sidered not as sick people worthy of pity but as 
delinquents who must be prevented from causing 
harm and who must be treated with the greatest 
severity.” 

In a report dated July 25, 1948, on “The 
Present Drug Addiction Situation in Tunisia” Dr. 
J. Bouquet states, “It is argued that the majority 
of the drug addicts are vicious criminals and that 
they deserve to be imprisoned rather than placed 
in hospitals.” 


The Handling of the Problem 


Statistics for the U. S. Public Health Service 
predicated on the population of the narcotic farms 
as a whole convince me that prognosis with refer- 
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ence to effecting cures for the criminal type addict 
is poor, as evidenced by the continued procession 
of ex-Lexington or ex-Fort Worth addicts who 
re-enter our criminal courts. I believe the problem 
in this country is now primarily—I might say 
almost wholly—a law-enforcement matter, and re- 
solves itself into one of control of narcotic addiction 
through control of illicit narcotic traffic. The med- 
ical aspects are merely incidental and supple- 
mentary. We must look to our police, our prose- 
cutors, our courts, and our penitentiaries as the 
real line of defense against narcotic addiction 
because: 


1. The best way to “cure” narcotic addicts is for the 
addiction never to have occurred. 

2. The next most certain “cure” would be to make it 
impossible for the addict to obtain narcotics. 

3. A corollary of successful medical and psychiatric 
treatment of the addict is that the “cured” patient, 
when placed on his own in society, finds drugs 
very difficult to obtain. Relapses are most frequent 
when drugs are most accessible. 


The Prosecutor and the Court 


An alert prosecutor interested in his work has 
at all times the opportunity to bring before a 
tribunal first-line criminals, such as the notorious 
gangsters commonly referred to as ‘Murder, In- 
corporated,”’ as well as the street peddler, the store 
stick-up man, the burglar, the prescription forger, 
the medical man who prostitutes his profession to 
cater to the appetite of addicts, and the contempt- 
ible thief who would steal the pocketbook of a 
scrub woman in order to satisfy his appetite for 
drugs. Sometimes the frankness of a minor drug 
peddler discloses another whose operations fre- 
quently cover several continents. The purpose, aim, 
and object of duly constituted authority should be 
the control and flow of narcotic drugs so that they 
will be available for the deserving, sick patient 
under proper medical control and not for the traf- 
ficker and the ordinary addict. 

That I have no time nor patience with the 
sociologist who preaches only the doctrine of hos- 
pitalization for the addicted drug peddler must be 
self-evident to anyone who reads this article. The 
circumstance of sending a defendant to the peni- 
tentiary for a long term instead of to the Public 
Health Service Hospital for a short term, does not 
indicate abandonment of all hope of curing his 
addiction. 


The Function of U. S. Public Health Service 


Hospitals are desirable and necessary experi- 
mental stations, and Public Health Hospitals offer 
the best known techniques for the treatment of the 
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narcotic habit. While they have not developed nor 
accepted claims of any quick or easy cure for drug 
addiction, they have protected victims, indigent or 
otherwise, from the uninformed, the quacks, and 
the charlatans. We should be ever watchful, how- 
ever, lest the admission of a great many under- 
world characters to such narcotic hospitals destroys 
their real purpose and character and becomes a 
frustration to law enforcement. These institutions 
then become “country clubs” where big or little 
criminals can sojourn for a few months in idyllic 
surroundings with much better food than is avail- 
able to the law-abiding citizen. We are simply 
“shadow-boxing” with the narcotic problem if the 
drug peddlers are to be turned back every six 
months or so to resume activity, contaminate others, 
and to act as mechanical rabbits for the minions 
of the law to pursue. 


Role of the Probation Officer 


If the facts of a defendant’s background are not 
already apparent, the presentence investigation of 
a probation officer with adequate knowledge of 
narcotic traffic will, of course, be of considerable 
assistance to the court. As to the addict on pro- 
bation, it is not necessary to tell a probation officer 
who has had extended experience with narcotic ad- 
dicts that, unless carefully selected, they represent 
a most difficult and perplexing problem. If the 
probationer has been a peddler, he not only has 
an urge to return to his addiction, but—as pointed 
out—he has been engaged in a crime, which in the 
addict or nonaddict, brings about a high degree of 
recidivism. In addition, he is likely to have behind 
him many years of other professional crime. 
Schooled in dissimulation, he may outwardly ap- 
pear to be making a successful probation, while 
actually he has reverted to the peddling of drugs, 
to other crimes, and to his addiction. 

I do not mean to be understood as discouraging 
the idea of probation for these people, for occasion- 
ally the probation officer may receive an addict 
whose period of supervision will be entirely satis- 
factory. What I intend to convey is that subjects 
for probation should be carefully chosen. 

Conclusion 

Within the space allotted I have tried to give 
the reader a full and fair picture of the narcotic 
problem as it applies to the Federal law enforce- 
ment. I have been disturbed at the attitude of 
some writers who have not hesitated to attack the 
whole structure of the Harrison Narcotic Act and 
who have not been unwilling to advance thelr 
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dangerous philosophies in this most important field 
of endeavor. We cannot permit false sentimentality 
and the “sick man” concept to break down our 
law-enforcement efforts. We cannot tolerate any 
experimentation or trifling with the administration 
of our narcotic laws, Federal or State. Such an 
unfortunate happening would do irreparable dam- 
age to our civilization. The Harrison Narcotic Act 
and the Narcotic Import and Export Act are very 
efficacious laws. They are a part of the golden 
treasury of laws that help to preserve our social 
order and we should resist with all the power at 
our command any attempt to interfere with their 
proper administration. 
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LOOKING AT THE LAW 


By ALEXANDER HOLTZOFF 
Special Assistant to the Attorney General 


THE EDITORS invite you to send in legal questions and problems which, concern pro- 
cedures in probation and parole. On as many questions as space will 
will give his a counsel. Questions to be answered and interpre 

ir general interest to readers of FEDERAL PROBATION. 
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ermit, Mr. Holtzoff 
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1. (a) May a defendant demand that the court request 
a presentence investigation before imposition of sen- 
tence? (b) May the court decline to consider application 
for probation? (c) May the defendant insist on imposi- 
tion of an imprisonment sentence if he is not content 
with probation? 

(a) The trial judge has full discretion to impose any 
sentence within the limitations fixed by the statute under 
which defendant has been convicted. In addition, the 
Probation Act confers on the trial court discretion to 
suspend the execution or imposition of sentence and to 
place defendant on probation. In arriving at his con- 
clusion the judge may use such sources of information 
as he may deem proper. Presentence investigations con- 
stitute an important, if not the most important, aid in 
that process. Whether a presentence investigation should 

made, however, is a question within the discretion of 
the court. The defendant may not demand or insist upon 
such an investigation. 

(b-c) Strictly speaking, the law knows no such pro- 
ceeding as an application for probation, any more than 
an application for any other specific sentence. As stated 
above, the entire matter is within the discretion of the 
court. It necessarily follows that the trial judge may 
decline to listen to any request or suggestion that the 
defendant be placed on probation. After a defendant 
has been convicted he is subject to such sentence as the 
court determines to impose within the limits fixed by 
law. Necessarily, the defendant may not insist on one 
disposition in preference to another. He may no more 
insist on being sent to prison than he may insist on being 


placed on probation. A hardened criminal may prefer a 
short jail sentence to a 5-year period of probation with 
the possibility of a long sentence hanging over him if he 
commits an infraction of the law in the meantime. He 
has no right, however, to insist on his preference being 
followed. 

2. Does the court of appeals have jurisdiction to re- 
view the district court’s refusal to consider application 
for probation? 

The authority of a court of appeals in a criminal case 
is limited to affirming or reversing the conviction. In 
case of reversal the court of appeals may either grant a 
new trial or dismiss the indictment, depending on cir- 
cumstances. The court of appeals is not empowered to 
review the sentence itself, unless the sentence is illegal. 
The court of appeals may neither decrease nor increase 
the sentence, nor change the character of a sentence. 
Consequently, it may not review the refusal of the dis- 
trict court to grant probation, anymore, for example, 
than it may review the imposition of a penitentiary sen- 
tence rather than a jail sentence. The only occasion on 
which a court of appeals may review a sentence is when 
the sentence exceeds the limitation prescribed by law 
or is different than that provided by law. 

3. (a) Has the court power to impose a sentence of 
imprisonment in the event of violation of probation? 
(b) When the court has imposed a sentence and sus- 
pended this sentence to place a man on probation, may 
the court increase the sentence at the time of revocation 
of probation? 
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(a) This question should be answered in the affirma- 
tive, as such power is expressly conferred by Section 2 
of the Probation Act (U.S. Code, Title 18, Section 725). 
This provision expressly empowers the court in the event 
of revocation of probation or suspension of sentence, 
to impose any sentence which might originally have 
been imposed. 

(b) It should be borne in mind that at the time proba- 
tion is granted the court may pursue either one of two 
courses. It may defer the imposition of sentence or it 
may impose sentence and suspend its execution. In the 
former event, the court is clearly free to impose, after 
revocation of probation, any sentence which it might 
have imposed originally. If the second course is pursued, 
then the question arises whether upon revocation of pro- 
bation the court may impose a sentence of imprisonment 
for a period longer than that which was prescribed by 
the original sentence. If the Probation Act is construed 
literally, the answer to this question must be in the 
affirmative. 

The Second Circuit, Moore v. United States, 101 F. 
(2d) 56; the Fifth Circuit, Roberts v. United States, 
131 F. (2d) 392; and the Ninth Circuit, Remer v. Regan, 
104 F. (2d) 704, have answered this question in the af- 
firmative. There appear to be no cases to the contrary. 

It should be observed, however, that the Supreme Court 
has recently granted a writ of certiorari in Roberts v. 
United States, supra. Consequently, the point cannot be 
regarded as having been definitively settled as yet. 

4. May a United States district judge modify a sen- 
tence during the term of court without the defendant’s 
appearance in court? 

A sentence once imposed may not be increased by the 
court. Ex parte Lange, 18 Wall. 163. During the same 
term, the court may, however, amend a sentence by short- 
ening a term of imprisonment previously imposed. United 
States v. Benz, 282 U. S. 304. There is no provision that 
defendant’s personal appearance in court is necessary 
for that purpose. Obviously a defendant would not raise 
any objection to a reduction of sentence. 

5. May a district judge, after a plea of guilty by de- 
fendant, subsequently set aside said plea, direct the 
entry of a plea of not guilty, and dismiss the indictment 
or information in the absence of defendant in court? 

The court has discretionary authority to permit a de- 
fendant who has pleaded guilty to withdraw his plea 
of guilty. If the judge deems it in the interest of justice 
to do so, he may suggest to the defendant that the latter 
ask leave to withdraw his plea of guilty, or the court 
may itself direct the withdrawal of a plea of guilty, 
especially since the court has a right to refuse to accept 
a plea of guilty when first made. 

It is assumed that the question contemplates a situ- 
ation in which the indictment or information is to be dis- 
missed because it is defective on its face for failure to 
charge an offense. Since the action summarized in the 
question favors the defendant, it may be taken without 
the defendant’s personal appearance in court. 

6. If a defendant is sentenced to 3 months in a county 
jail and is sent to a Federal prison camp, does he get 
any “good time” off and, if so, how many days? 

It should be observed that under existing law sentences 
are not imposed to specific institutions or specified types 
of institutions. By virtue of the Act of October 21, 1941 
(55 Stat. 748, U. S. Code, Title 18, Sec. 758f), all persons 
sentenced to imprisonment are committed to the custody 
of the Attorney General, who designates the place of con- 
finement. The court sentences the defendant to imprison- 
ment for a specified term and commits him to the custody 
of the Attorney General. The latter, through the Director 
of the Bureau of Prisons, determines in what institution 
the sentence shall be served. Moreover, during the service 
of his sentence, the defendant may be transferred from 
won institutiton to another by order of the Attorney Gen- 
eral. 

The law providing that every prisoner shall be en- 
titled to a deduction for good conduct from the term of 
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his sentence is limited to prisoners who are sentenced 
to a term of not less than 6 months (U. S. Code, Title 18, 
Sec. 710). All prisoners who are transferred to a prison 
camp may, however, receive a deduction from their sen- 
tence, without regard to length of sentence, in the dis- 
cretion of the Attorney General (U. S. Code, Title 18, 
Sec. 744h). The deduction may not exceed 8 days a month, 

Consequently a defendant, such as referred to in the 
question, may be granted commutation for good behavior 
not exceeding 3 days a month, but only in the discretion 
of the Attorney General or of the officer to whom the 
Attorney General has delegated such authority. Such a 
defendant is in the same position as any other inmate 
of a Federal prison camp. 

7. May a district cies direct the U. S. marshal to 
take a prisoner from his place of confinement to a desig- 
nated place, such as an induction center, office of a psy- 
chiatrist, office of a dentist, home, etc., prior to indict. 
ment, arraignment, or plea? 

A person held by the commissioner or by the district 
court to await further proceedings is committed to the 
custody of the marshal. The latter, in turn, is responsi- 
ble for the safe custody of the prisoner. The marshal 
and the head of the institution in which the prisoner is 
confined are also responsible for the maintenance of dis- 
cipline and for equality of treatment of various prisoners. 
As far as the writer is aware, there is no express or in- 
herent authority in the court to direct the marshal or the 
head of an institution as to the manner in which the cus- 
tody of prisoners shall be maintained or to determine 
what privileges shall be granted or denied to individual 
prisoners. The Bureau of Prisons of the Department of 
Justice has supervision over such matters. Consequently 
the question is answered in the negative. Such directions 
of a district judge as are contemplated by the question 
have the effect of advice and recommendations to which 
great respect must indeed be paid, but they are not man- 
datory orders binding on the marshal or the Bureau of 
Prisons. 

An exception may well be made in case of an examin- 
ation by a psychiatrist in connection with the question 
whether a defendant is mentally competent to stand trial, 
or for the purpose of securing evidence or information to 
aid the court in the disposition of the case. The court has 
power to obtain such information in whatever manner 
it deems best and, for this purpose, may direct that the 
squad be made available for examination by a psychia- 

st. 

8. To what protection of the court is the probation 
officer entitled under the Probation Act? Can one be held 
in contempt of court for molesting or making an attack 
upon a probation officer when such officer is on duty? 

A person molesting or making an attack upon a pro- 
bation officer may, of course, be prosecuted for assault 
in the State courts unless the offense takes place on a 
Federal reservation, in which event the Federal court 
would have jurisdiction. U. S. Code, Title 18, Sec. 254, 
makes it a Federal offense forcibly to resist, oppose, im- 
pede, intimidate, or interfere with certain enumerated 
Federal officers while engaged in the performance of 
their official duties, but probation officers are not in- 
cluded in the list and, consequently, this provision does 
not apply to them. 

If the attack on a probation officer is made in the pres- 
ence of the court or so near thereto as to obstruct the 
administration of justice, it seems clear that such action 
would be a contempt of court (U. S. Code, Title 28, Sec. 
385). The same is true if the attack on an officer is made 
in the course of resistance to any process or order of the 
court. Whether an attack on a probation officer while in 
the performance of his duty, committed under circum- 
stances other than those just summarized, constitutes 4 
contempt of court is an open question, to say the least, 
in view of the fact that the recent decision of the Su- 
preme Court in Nye v. United States, 313 U. S. 33, has re- 
vised some of the pre-existing concepts of the law of 
contempt. 
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REVIEWS OF PROFESSIONAL PERIODICALS 


MENTAL HYGIENE 
Reviewed by BENJAMIN FRANK, Pu. D. 


“Child Behavior in a Nation at War,” by George E. 
Gardner (July, 1943). The director of the Judge Baker 
Guidance Center, Boston, bases this analysis of child be- 
havior during the war period on data gathered from 
various sources in the New England area, chiefly Boston. 
The report covers five interrelated fields in the problem 
of child mental health and behavior. 

The general pee health of children has not been 
affected by the first year of war. There are three possible 
health hazards that war conditions may hold for children. 
Adolescent children are going into industry and working 
conditions must be watched to protect growth and health, 
Employment of boys and girls on farms is becoming more 
widespread and such employment must be supervised as 
to hours, type of employment, and working and living 
conditions. Another danger is the part-time employment 
and school attendance of many high-school students. 

Mental health, the second category, is measured by the 
number of cases referred to the child guidance clinics. 
The majority of the clinics show a considerable increase 
in the number of children served in 1942 as compared 
to 1941. This increase cannot be ascribed to the war but 
rather to an increasing realization of the importance of 
emotional factors in child development. 

Social and spiritual health, as represented in number 
of children participating in social centers, boys’ clubs, 
Boy Scouts, and church sponsored activities, shows no 
appreciable drop in 1942 as compared to 1941. Only in 
the field of social ill health or delinquency does the effect 
of the war seem serious. In the first 10 months of 1942 


there was an over-all increase of 9 per cent in the number 
of court appearances for juveniles in the 77 courts in 


Massachusetts. This increase represented a 7 per cent 
increase in the number of court appearances of boys and 
a 29 per cent increase in the number of girls. The types 
of offenses are analyzed and the causes are ascribed to 
the effect of the war upon the feelings and motivations 
of children. To counteract this increase in juvenile de- 
linquency, a program is necessary which will give ado- 
lescent children a chance to express these inner drives 
in a socially acceptable way and with it an increase in 
supervisory external control. 

“The Mental Hygiene of Institutionalized Mental De- 
fectives,” by Author L. Rautman (July, 1943). The mental 
hygiene needs of institutionalized mental defectives differ 
from the needs of a normal group in degree rather than 
in kind. The low-grade mental defective needs only physi- 
cal security. The higher-grade groups need physical and 
emotional security and above all a type of training that 
will enable them to use their limited abilities to best 
advantage. 

In order to develop the personality of the institution- 
alized defective and help him to become well adjusted 
socially the administration of the institution must be 
democratic. nee in routine should be explained and 
the relationship between undesirable activity and pun- 
ishment must be clear to the patient, otherwise punish- 
ment as such has no place in the program. All work and 
Play must be carefully and properly motivated. Complete 
segregation of sexes is not conducive to a wholesome at- 
titude in individuals of either sex. Careful selection and 

raining of personnel to understand the mentally defec- 
tive child is essential. 

Mental Health of Maturity,” by Robert L. Sutherland 
(July, 1943). This nation is turning from a child-centered 
culture to the discovery of old age and its special prob- 
lems. The interest of the psychologist and educator has 
1 n focused primarily upon infancy, childhood, and ado- 
scence. Social adjustment is not necessarily achieved 
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with physical maturity. There are special of cul- 
tural compulsions in our society which ect adults 
in their personal and social adjustment. 

The idea of personal success or moving up the economic 
scale is one of the compulsions most thoroughly ingrained 
in the culture of the family, the school, the church, and 
the community. If the expectation of success is not at- 
tained, behavior of a “age genera nature usually re- 
sults and many adults do not make a satisfactory 
adjustment. Adults who live long enough must face the 
situation of having outlived their usefulness which de- 
mands readjustments, new interests and responsibilities, 

More information. is needed on the psychology of adult- 
hood and old age. Problems of adult adjustment may be 
met through social engineering so that more and more 
people grow old with a sense of occupational success and 
economic security. This is only one side of the picture. 
Adults must be guided in reorganizing their interests 
around several different values; some instruction must 
be developed in problems and mental health of middlle 
and old age. The American culture will find it increas- 
ingly important to take account of the unique problems 
of maturity and old age. 


PROBATION 
Reviewed by EDWIN J. COVENTRY 


“In Times Like These,” by Marjorie Bell (June, 1943). 
This excellent summary of the highlights of the recent 
probation conference in St. Louis includes the followin 
significant comments: The combined efforts of local, 
State, and Federal authorities can eliminate sources of 
prostitution and remedy the problem of the young girl 
camp follower; the detention of children in jails is a 
serious matter because of the great increase of girl vio- 
lators; school discipline is more effectively secured by 
courtesy and mutual respect in pupil-teacher relation- 
ships and punishment is seldom the best treatment of de- 
linquency; defective delinquents show distinctly different 
personality characteristics than do nondefective delin- 
quents; foster-home care can be successful if predicated 
on an individualized clinical approach; study of the 
origin of crime indicates that the criminal is a product 
of our whole culture, not simply of his own bad environ- 
ment; and probation and parole officers have a hard job 
in and relations because the average man feels a self- 
righteous satisfaction in taking a tough attitude toward 
all criminals. 

“Education Defeats Crime,” by Frank J. Wilson (June, 
1943). The “Know Your Money” campaign, started in 
1937 by the U. S. Secret Service, has proved that edu- 
cation directly applied can prevent any crime which de- 
pends for success upon the carelessness or gullibility of 
its potential victims. In 1942 the losses from counterfeit 
bills dropped 93 per cent from the 1933-1936 average. 
A similar effective program is being employed to combat 
the theft and forgery of Government checks. 

“Juvenile Delinquency in Wartime,” by Charles L. Chute 
(June, 1943). Nation-wide statistics disclose nonuniform 
increases in juvenile delinquent and in neglected chil- 
dren’s cases during the past 3 years. Girls’ cases are in- 
creasing faster than boys’. War areas have shown a 
disproportionate increase which is attributed to the 
greater number of incoming children; wider employment 
of juveniles; more drinking and sex offenses by girls; 
more acts of violence by boys; children left without 
supervision; great increase in family income; and more 
children of higher intelligence committing violations. 
The author urges the strengthening and improving of 
probation and social-work services for children and fam- 
ilies, with adequate recreational facilities and oppor- 
tunities for youths to participate in the war effort. 
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FEDERAL PROBATION 


THE PRISON WORLD 
Reviewed By REED COZART 


“Penology Looks Toward a ‘Beveridge’ Plan” (May- 
June, 1943). This entire issue of 25 articles, written by 
AE, scene leaders in the field of ology, is devoted 
to planning for the postwar era. It is a worthy sym- 
posium of the best thought of today, and should be in 
the library of every correctional worker. In this short 
space none of these articles can be adequately reviewed, 
but the reviewer will cite a few suggestions found in the 
number. 

Professor Thorsten Sellin of the University of Penn- 
sylvania recommends a standard for penal statistics and 
advocates the elimination of all unnecessary cards, blanks, 
forms, etc., and the discard of all records which have no 
present or future utility. He feels that we spend too much 
time making reports that have very little meaning and 
value, and suggests we do more intelligent and useful 
reporting to the public. Statistical tables should be used 
only to throw significant light on problems. 

The Honorable G. Howland Shaw, Assistant Secretary 
of State, calls for continued emphasis on our “basic 
tasks” in the field of juvenile training, but also demands 
that we be on the alert for new tendencies, new trends, 
and new problems to be brought out by logical develop- 
ments of factors which preceded the war and others that 
were intensified by the war. 

Warden Brown, of the Westchester County Peniten- 
tiary in New York and president of the National Jail 
Association, advocates the abolition of county jails be- 
cause they are outmoded and serve no useful purpose. 
As a substitute, he suggests a system modeled after the 
Youth Correction Authority Act. Warden Sanford, of 
the U. S. Penitentiary at Atlanta, Ga., proposes that a 
Council of Delinquency Prevention and Control be es- 
tablished by the Government to promote standardization 
of preventive and corrective activities of all worth-while 
agencies. Warden Alexander of the Federal Correctional 
Institution, Danbury, Conn., calls for wider use of classi- 
fication facilities during the treatment process, and states 
that at the gn tone time they are too often used only 
during initial planning, when in reality they should be 
extended to control programs of treatment throughout 
incarceration. 

Director James V. Bennett, of the Bureau of Prisons, 
offers suggestions that will delight probation and parole 
officers; namely, that the the sex deviate, 
the narcotic addict, the alcoholic, and other defective 
delinquents should be supervised by agencies or institu- 
tions trained and qualified to handle them. He recognizes 
that these types of delinquents offer peculiar problems 
which defy solution by —— and parole officers, 
_— 1 best be handled by psychiatrists or other spe- 
cialists. 

“Democracy Does Not Discriminate,” by Joseph W. 
Sanford (July-August, 1943). This guest editorial pleads 
for proper recognition of the work done by prison in- 
mates on war contracts, and questions the practice of 
making the Army and Navy “E” award to commercial 
concerns exclusively. He describes in a general way, 
and also gives many specific instances, how State and 
Federal institutions are turning out an enormous volume 
of manufactured articles for our Armed Forces. None 
of these institutions has received an award, whereas 
some commercial concerns have received awards and 
later been investigated or indicted for irregularities. 
He points out that inmates, in all instances, have been 
motivated by patriotic desires to serve their country, 
and he believes that, in this democracy of ours, their ef- 
forts should not be overlooked. 

“Prison Industries Branch of the War Production 
Board,” by Maury Maverick (July-August, 1943). In 
this article the chief of the Division of Government 
Requirements, War Production Board, gives cognizance 
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to the job done by inmates of our various institutions 
in turning out on equipment, and supplies for 
our Armed Services. ether in answer to Warden 
Sanford’s criticism in the preceding article or not, the 
author states that he is recommending Government rec. 


ognition of prisoner’s work and some type of institutional 
award. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL 


OF SOCIOLOGY 
Reviewed by Cuas. H. Z. MryEr, Pu. D. 


This issue of the Journal is a symposium of 14 articles 
by eminent anthropologists and sociologists on the sub- 
ject of education and the cultural process. Certain special 
cultures maintain themselves by a process of “education 
without schools,” whereas our highly rationalized system 
of life too often relies on what some articles describe as 
“schools without education.” 

“Our Educational Emphases in Primitive Perspective,” 
by Margaret Mead (May, 1943). In tracing the develop- 
ment from folk to modern society, Dr. Mead points to a 
shift from learner-initiated to teacher-imposed educa- 
tional process. In primitive society the emphasis was upon 
the need to learn what the elders knew—an effort to 
gain knowledge. In modern society education becomes an 
effort on the part of elders to impose something which 
may not be wanted—a kind of will to teach, to convert, 
to proselytize or assimilate others. Not until the dogma 
of superiority of race, nation, and class over so-called 
inferiors is obliterated can we hope for a fusion of the 
primitive need to learn with the modern educational idea 
of imposing something new which at the same time is 
wanted. 

“Education as a Social Process: A Case Study of a 
Higher Institution as an Incident in the Process of Ac- 
culturation,” by Horace Mann Bond (May, 1943). Dr. 
Bond is president of the Fort Valley State College, 
Georgia, which is engaged in an experiment in accul- 
turation. A study of the student body suggests that the 
individual who finds himself in a “permanent minority” 
group, such as the Negro, develops attitudes to compen- 
sate for a deficient environment, which attitudes may 
take on the semblance of a religions faith, resulting in a 
kind of education for survival closely paralleling that of 
the early Jewish minority. The Negro teacher, for ex- 
ample, seems to have a typical matriarchal family back- 
ground, where the mother is the best-educated member 
and the chief economic support; and in addition he seems 
to be a person who has developed a tremendous personal 
drive to “get ahead” of his starved social milieu during 
childhood. These compensating attitudes not only are 
protective mechanisms but become stimulating devices 
to affect environment, and may possibly result in pro- 
ducing another Moses as was once discovered by another 
permanent minority group. 

“Transmitting Our Democratic Heritage in the Schools, 
by Ruth Benedict (May, 1943). “The transmission of our 
democratic heritage means primarily preparing children 
in our schools to act as adults with initiative and inde- 
pendence. Our culture does not go about this with the 
directness that is characteristic of many tribes which 
set this same goal. With us, children are dependent, and 
yet as adults they must be pe agg They are com- 
manded as children, and as adults they command. This 
is in strong contrast to those societies which make no 
qualitative differences between children and adults. The 
qualities they value in grown men they boast of also in 
little boys even if the child flouts his father or even 
strikes him. ‘He will be a man,’ his father says. Such 
tribes do not have the problem we have in our culture; 
the unlearning of dependency and docility when the 
child reaches man’s estate.” 2 

“Education and Cultural Dynamics,” by Melville a 
Herskovits (May, 1943). The persistence of the cultural 


traits of the Dahomean Negro in the New World is 
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dearly set forth. It is a mistake to assume that the 
African-born slave was completely changed by his new 
ennvironment and by American educational methods. 
A number of carry-overs are still discernable, such as 
plurality of wives, the importance of the mother as 
against the father, the role of the grandmother, the lack 
of significance of illegitimacy, the African interest in 
the supernatural, the attitudes of suspended judgment, 
the desire for clubs, lodges, and associations. In order 
to understand the New World Negro’s social behavior 
the historical importance of African culture cannot be 
overlooked. Undue stress must not be laid on the function 
of education either as a stabilizing element in culture or 
as one making for change. 


THE FAMILY 
Reviewed by EpwIn B. ZEIGLER 


“Social Services and the Judicial Function,” by Gene- 
vieve Gabower (June, 1943). Miss Gabower, formerly 
director of social work in the Juvenile Court for the 
District of Columbia, here relates the merits of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia juvenile court law. This law requires 
(1) that the filing of all complaints and petitions alleg- 
ing juvenile delinquency be approved by the social work 
director and (2) that there be a complete preliminary 
social investigation in each instance. 

Chiefly by means of illustrative case material, Miss 
Gabower emphasizes and differentiates the value of case- 
work treatment in a juvenile court as compared with 
the conventional legalistic functions of a court. The 
chief objective of her paper is to illustrate the importance 
of the social study as a basis for determining the needs 
of a particular child. Miss Gabower does not advocate 
any abridgment of judicial functions in favor of case- 
work methods. Conversely, she merely pleads for in- 
creased individual social study before and after court 
appearance. Though special attention is directed to in- 
stances where juvenile delinquency may be treated and 
corrected without formal court appearances, she acknowl- 
edges full utilization of judical functions in the social- 
work treatment of the juvenile. 

“Case Work Services in a Detention Home,” by Elliot 
Studt (July, 1943). Mrs. Studt is a graduate social worker 
with two years of experience as a practicing case worker. 
She is currently affiliated with the Denver (Colorado) 
Detention Home. Her paper won third place in a case- 
work article contest. 

This is an interesting account of detention-home man- 
agement in a home that prior to April 1942 had been 
run as a jail for children. At that time a change in per- 
sonnel was made wherein a child-welfare program was 
established. 

Though this institution, like many others, had a 
monthly turnover of 75 to 100 children and average in- 
dividual detention periods of one to ten days, this report 
Is convincing evidence of the value of enlightened con- 
structive management, as contrasted to the antiquated 
jail-like detention-home philosophy. 
_ The author contends that, even if the detention period 
Is for only a few days, constructive management and 

ective personal counseling can do much to bring about 
Teasonably normal adjustment to the shock of what is 
frequently the first detention-home experience. Also, the 
case worker may sometime discover latent or hidden 
elements of personality that are of immense value to the 
committing agency. 

Social work at this detention home was limited to 
constructive management, individual counseling, and 
occasional conferences with other or committing agencies. 


Resolve to edge in a little reading every day, if it is 
but a single sentence.—If you gain fifteen minutes a day, 
it will make itself felt at the end of the year—H. Mann 


FEDERAL PROBATION 


JOURNAL OF CRIMINAL 


PSYCHOPATHOLOGY 
Reviewed by EUGENE W. GREEN, M.D. 


“Rumors of Mass Poisoning in Times of Crisis,” by 
Richard D. Loewenberg, M. D. (July, 1943). In time of 
crisis, ideal conditions seem to exist for the spread of 
rumors. Of particular interest are those pertaining to 
mass poisoning. There appears to be a close relationship 
between them and the whole field of mass or mob “psy- 
chology.” Rumors of mass poisoning show more than a 
little similarity to the delusions of poisoning frequently 
observed among psychopathic patients. One must not 
overlook bona fide instances of either peacetime or war- 
time poisoning, but the vast majority of mass poisoning 
reports are found to have no legitimate foundation. The 
role of enemy propaganda in circulating such stories 
should not be overlooked either. 

The author spent some time in Shanghai during the 
beginning of the Sino-Japanese War, when Shanghai 
was under attack, and many instances of poisoning ru- 
mors are quoted, both from Chinese and Japanese news- 
papers. Dating as far back as Roman times, the world’s 
history is rich with other such accounts. During the 
cholera epidemic of 1832 in Paris, hearsay was rampant 
that certain malicious individuals were causing the epi- 
demic by throwing poisonous powders into bread, food 
and drinking water, and several innocent victims were 
actually killed by mob violence. During the last World 
War, frequent tales of the poisoning of water supplies 
among all of the belligerent nations were heard, but in- 
vestigation has shown that there was never any reliable 
evidence of this. During the present war, there have 
been rumors of new secret weapons, electric mines, death 
rays, nerve gas, along with the usual alarms of deadly 
germs which can be spread over the countryside. 

Fear of poisoning has some very interesting psychia- 
tric aspects. As in riots, the watchword given by the lead- 
er can liberate the repressed emotions to the indirect ex- 
pression of dreams, rumors and wishful thinking for 
the whole group. The terror of a violent minority is 
tolerated by a passive majority. The sexual attack and 
the danger of poisoning belong to the most common and 
basic patterns in psycho-pathological reactions. Its rela- 
tionship to the oral zone has been expressed by the psy- 
choanalytic school. Anxiety is transformed, by the com- 
mon process of projection, into the fear of outward poi- 
soning. A nation in distress acts quite similar to a single 
individual under severe frustration, and it is the task 
of mental hygiene to desensitize public opinion by prep- 
aration and guidance. 


“The Rorschach Test and the Diagnosis of Psycho- 
pathic Personality,” by Robert M. Lindner, Ph.D. (July, 
1943). The Rorschach or Ink-Blot Test has been a very 
valuable means of investigating personality structure. 
It has the advantage of being a standardized type of pro- 
cedure, and the results can be expressed graphically in 
the form of a psychogram. Its use in the field of psycho- 
pathic personality, however, has been rather limited, 
and only a very few papers have appeared in the litera- 
ture. The current article deals with the results of Rorsch- 
ach investigations among 40 psychopathic and 40 non- 
psychopathic individuals. Complete data in the study 
of both groups are presented. In evaluating the results, 
it appears that from a quantitative consideration, it is 
difficult to differentiate between the psychopathic and 
normal groups. However, from a qualitative standpoint, 
the Rorschach records of the psychopaths are not only 
clearly recognizable, but to a large degree unmistakable. 
There appear to be certain important features character- 
istic of the psychopathic group, and these features are 
superficiality, avoidance, explosiveness, incompleteness 
and egocentricity. In the experience of the author, these 
five features have invariably appeared in the Rorschach 
records of psychopathic patients, and, in his opinion, 
must be present in order to sustain the diagnosis. 
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FEDERAL PROBATION 


THE JOURNAL OF CRIMINAL LAW 


AND CRIMINOLOGY 
Reviewed by CONRAD P. PRINTZLIBN 


“Can You Trust Them?” by L. Wallace Hoffman (May- 
June, 1943). This article describes the “privilege system” 
followed since September 15, 1937, in the detention of 
8,000 juveniles while awaiting the action of the Juvenile 

urt of Toledo, Ohio. 

This system consists fundamentally of the following 
plan of action: The child in detention confers with a 
peer who outlines the procedure to him and main- 

ins constant contact, examining, testing, and holding 
himself available at all times for further conferences 
with the child, A probation officer does all the field inves- 
tigations, The benefits to be derived from acceptance of 
the plan are appealing to the child and account for its 
ready adoption with his full cooperation. Some of the 
benefits or “privileges” offered after one week’s detention 
and after approval by the director in conference with the 
psychologist and probation officer are as follows: per- 
mission for the child to go swimming one night, attend 
a movie on another night (passes being furnished by 
theatres), visit a sports event another night, or go home 
for Sunday dinner. Numerous building privileges are 
also given. School classes followed by organized recrea- 
tion periods constitute the daily activity in detention. 
The honor system is employed throughout the entire 
plan. Minor violations of the law cause equivalent losses 
of privileges to the individual; major violations, in ad- 
dition, result in the loss of privileges to all those housed 
in the offender’s dormitory. An escape means all children 
in detention lose privileges for one week. The system 
has been found to develop community responsibility, fos- 
ter truth and honesty, and instill in the child a sense 
of being “trusted.” 

The statistics of 5 years of operation show: 1,749 ad- 
mitted to privilege; total number of times these children 
released—12,904; new offenses while on privilege—3; 
minor violations—38; runaway on vrivilege—4; escapes 
from building—12. When this latter figure alone is com- 
pared with the previous high number of escapes (30 in 
the first 8 months in 1937), the answer can well be given, 
“Yes, you can trust them—if you can trust your own 
judgment.” 

“Classification in the State Prison,” by Elmer R. Akers 
(May-June, 1943). The author presents a brief but com- 
plete account of the aims and purposes of prison classi- 
fication, the methods currently employed and the degree 
of success attained. If an individual’s incarceration is to 
benefit him and, indirectly, society, he must be so handled 
that he will be a better man p yeleety, mentally, and 
morally when his term has been served. To accomplish 
this, classification must deal essentially with case study 
and individual treatment of inmates. Complete and de- 
tailed information concerning every individual is studied 
in order to decide which State institution is best suited 
to deal with his needs. Thereafter it is the duty of the 
classification committee to maintain continuous and flex- 
ible controls, and to keep the parole board informed of 
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the inmate’s adjustment, » and make-up in order 
to assist the board in amiga of release from 
confinement, 

If improvement is to continue, it is fundamental that 
presentence investigation reports be supplied to the in- 
stitution whenever possible so that the present institu- 
tional load of gathering information may be reduced, 
This would make their understanding of the individual’s 


‘total situation more accurate and would free the insti- 


tutional personnel for greater efforts in case work treat- 
ment. If maximum benefits are to be obtained, the insti- 
tutional staff of trained workers ultimately will have to 
be enlarged. Further research is advocated to determine 
the most effective plans of treatment. The understanding 
of the public end the purposes, methods, achieve- 
mente, — we esses of system will have to be 

ro. en 


THE SOCIAL SERVICE REVIEW 
Reviewed by JOHN F. LANDIS 


“The Effect of the War Upon Children,” by Charlotte 
Towle (June, 1943). When the war started, those respon- 
sible for the welfare of children placed emphasis on 
age safety and considered plans for evacuation. 

nm there was much speculation concerning the psy- 
chological effect it would have on children. At the start 
certain observations could be made from the English ex- 
ience and the months since we entered the hostilities 
ve provided an abundance of evidence on problems 
created for children thereby. War is bringing changes 
in living conditions for better or worse, as well as changes 
in the mental and moral atmosphere in which the child 
must live. The press, the radio, the movies, blackouts, 
air-raid drills, gratification at the killing of the enemy— 
all have an influence which may be expected to effect 
children in varied ways. War may bring strains and de- 
privations even to the infant. Children along with their 
parents accept wholesale destruction and killing and 
this is reflected in the roughness and destructiveness of 
their play. Dealing with these manifestations creates a 
problem for teachers and parents. Reports from exe- 
cutives of 18 Illinois social agencies indicated that pre- 
adolescent children are causing concern. Truancy, run- 
ning away, staying out nights, less interest in organized 
play, and a tendency to restlessness were noted. Absence 
of the father in the armed forces, or of either parent in 
war work, is a factor. 

Adolescents are having unusual adult demands sud- 
denly either imposed upon them or opened to them. The 
boy may want to take a job immediate y and look forward 
to military service. Similarly the girl is tempted to go 
into war work, instead of preparing for the occupation 
she eventually desires. Opportunity to share in the war 
effort along with adults is recommended as a method of 
treating “the anxiety provoked by the child’s inner con- 
flicts in relation to war.” Social workers should determine 
the continuing needs and formulate sound programs 
looking to the future. 


Reading furnishes the mind only with materials of knowledge; it is 
thinking makes what we read ours. So far as we apprehend and see the 


connection of ideas, so far it is ours; without that it is so much loose matter 
floating in our brain. 


—LOCKE 
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YOUR BOOKSHELF ON REVIEW 


Well-Documented History 


Corporal Punishment. By Herbert A. Falk, 
Ph.D. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers’ College, Columbia University, 1941. Pp. 
162. $2.10. 


This contribution to education gives a social inter- 

tation of the theory and practice of corporal punishment 
in the schools of the United States. It is a well-documented 
record of the persistence of the theory and traces the history 
of its practice in four chapters dealing with four periods 
in United States history. The purpose of the study is two- 
fold: first, to trace the history of the practice of corporal 
punishment in the United States against the background 
of the shifting and changing social and ideological setting; 
second, to examine current attitudes and practices in the 
light of the contemporary social situation. The study is 
based upon numerous sources; literature bearing on Amer- 
ican History, periodical and newspaper files, school re- 
ports, legal records, State school codes and statutes, and 
the results of a questionnaire used in an effort to secure 
evidence of current theory and practice. The study shows 
that the general social attitude toward life has a bearing 
on the use of corporal punishment. There are liberal quota- 
tions from original sources to prove the author’s points, an 
excellent and an appendix. 

The first peri eals with the Colonial era in United 
States history from the first settlements until the Ameri- 
can Revolution. During this time, regardless of the charac- 
ter of the teacher or the nature of the school, the rod was 
the scepter of authority and was considered a necessary 
adjunct to the equipment of all schools. Repression and 
coercion were the methods of control by both school and 
society, school discipline was extremely severe, and the 
theory and practice relative to corporal punishment in the 


school was consistent with the theory and practice on which 
society as a whole functioned. 

_ The second considered by the author includes the 
time from the Revolution to the end of the War Between 
the States. He points out that even during this period 
girls were not exempt from the infliction of corporal punish- 


ment although significant progress made in social reforms 
= bring about “faint glimmerings” of some sporadic 
reforms. 
The third deals with the history from 1860 to 1900, 
a time in which the nation attained maturity. Dr. Falk 
points out how the growth in education was related to 
the changes in the social and intellectual background that 
characterized the period. The influence of science and of 
such men as Pestalozzi, Herbart, Froebel, and Colonel 
Parker is noted. Some progress towards a more humane 
school discipline was discerned but such elimination of 
corporal punishment as was made was not due to the 
Initiative of the teaching profession but came rather as 
& result of a changed social situation and the pressure of 
groups outside the school. 

the final period considered, from 1900 to the presen 

the author discussed the present-day status of corpor: 
punishment in school procedure and current attitudes to- 
wards its use. He shows how the protest against corporal 
punishment is an application to education of the anti- 
authoritarian philosophy of society. The questionnaire used 
in this part of the study revealed that corporal punishment 
is still resorted to as a means of discipline, that adminis- 
trators and teachers are divided as to its desirability, but 
that there is a tendency to use it under definite limitations 
and only as a last resort. Dr. Falk closes by pointing out 
that the abolition of corporal punishment is contingent 
upon special legislation (only one State, New Jersey, 
forbids it by statute), increasing social intelligence, an 
& better prepared teaching profession. 


Montefiore Special School Epw. H. STULLKEN 
Chicago, IU. 


Practical Advice for Troubled Families 


Mental Illness: A Guide for the Family. By 
Edith M. Stern with the collaboration of Dr. 
Samuel W. Hamilton. New York: The Common- 
wealth Fund, 1942. Pp. 134. $1.00. 


This book, couched as it is in ym ny nontechnical 
terminology, should prove a boon not only to the troubled 
families for whom it was primarily written, but also to 
all “specialists in human relations.” 

In the lengthy list of acknowledgments contained in 
the preface, the author stresses the assistance lent her 
not only by her collaborator, Dr. Hamilton, who is well 
known in his capacity of mental hospital advisor of the 
United States Public Health Service, but also the benefit 
which she derived from having access to the viewpoint of 
a nonspecialist in the field, William A. Stern, her husband, 
ae an attorney in the United States Department of 

ustice. 

_The book has three aims: (1) to combat common fal- 
lacies about mental illness and the handling of its victims; 
(2) to proffer practical advice on the families’ relations 
with the patient and with the hospital; (3) to outline 
what aye 5 goes on behind the scenes in mental hospitals, 
together with a discussion concerning some of the pro- 

ures followed. 

Mrs. Stern states that the most important thing for 
the patient’s chances of recovery and for the relatives’ 
peace of mind is to realize that mental illnesses are ill- 
nesses like any others. Further, the reader is reminded 
that even the sturdiest trees have weak branches, and 
that the fact that an individual has mental patients in his 
family is no infallible indication that the rest of the family 
is likewise doomed. 

When a person’s behavior suddenly becomes altogether 
different from his socially acceptable behavior of the past, 
even though he may in no way resemble the ‘‘dishevelled, 
muttering creature who tears his hair and doesn’t know 
who or where he is” (the popular conception of the person 
who has “lost his mind”), he may, nevertheless, be well 
on his way along the course of a serious mental illness. 
We may find these people in court, booked on one charge or 
another. In such instances, disciplinary measures will be 
of no avail, and will only result in a loss of time which 
might more profitably have been spent in administering 
treatment in a mental hospital. Of course at this point 
Mrs. Stern nudges uncomfortably close to the old problem 
which arises in the criminal court. Dr. R. L. Jenkins of 
the Michigan Child Guidance Institute, Ann Arbor, has 
recently published an article on this subject, in which he 
says in part: 

Here (in the criminal court), a member of the legal 
profession, the district attorney, seeks to bring about 
the application to the defendant of the legal sanctions 
of the state and the moral sanctions of our concept 
of justice. The psychiatrist, on the witness stand, 
may lend his testimony to the inapplicability of the 
moral judgment and the punitive sanctions of the law, 
and the need for recourse to the medical system of 
treatment. 

Mrs. Stern’s point is that before the court prescribes puni- 
tive measures, the psychiatrist should at least have a 
voice in the proceedings to eliminate the possibility that 
mental illness is causing the asocial behavior. 

No attempt is made to interpret the causes or symptoms 
of mental illnesses or even to name them, as such functions 
are considered by the author to be strictly the province 
of the psychiatrist. She writes: “If this book led laymen 
to attempt to diagnose or prescribe, it would defeat its 
own purpose.” 

have been incorporated in the 


ook: 
1. States which oversee private institutions for the 
mentally ill; 
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2. Methods of admission to mental hospitals in 
‘various States; 

8. States which have social workers connected 
with mental hospitals; 

4. States which have made legal provision for family 


care; 
5. National and State mental hygiene societies and 
committees. 
The final section consists of a glossary of terms which 
may be encountered during any contact with things psy- 


tric. 
This little book belongs in the library of all probation 
officers. 


Springfield, IU. 


Profitable Reading for Everyone 


Interviewing: Its Principles and Methods. By 
Annette Garrett. New York: Family Welfare 
Association of America, 1942. Pp. 123. $1.00 


Everyone who deals with fellow human aon and that 
means everyone, could profit from reading this little book. 
It is a book on interviewing, the author tells us, and not, 
except incidentally, on social case work. Nevertheless, the 
book is outstanding, in this reviewer’s opinion, mainly 
because it is an exceptionally straightforward, simple and 
— exposition of the case work approach and at- 
itude. 

This social case work approach and attitude is essential, 
obviously, to persons in case work, and parole and probation 
officers; but it can be a most important asset also, if they 
only knew it, to doctors, nurses, counselors, school teachers, 
ministers, prison custodial officers, and many others. Each 
needs to understand nonrational motivations in human 
behavior, to recognize that how a person feels about a 
situation may be as important a fact as the situation itself. 
Each needs to know the significance of conflicting pulls 
toward different courses of action—ambivalence—which 
everyone experiences. Each needs to be on his guard against 
his own prejudices and to be able to show by his actions 
that he realizes his own personal standards are no more 
inherently “right”? than those of the other fellow. 

Trained case workers may have learned these things, but 
in this little book the essence of the case work gospel is 
set forth so clearly and sensibly that it should prove an 
inspiration to every worker with humanbeings, trained or 
untrained, who reads it, and it should definitely improve 
the case-work performance of every one who studies it. 


Washington, D. C. HENRY COE LANPHER 


Socio-Historical Approach to Penology 


New Horizons in Criminology. By Harry Elmer 
Barnes and Negley K. Teeters. New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1943. Pp. 1069. $6.00. 


New Horizons covers the two conventional areas of so- 
called criminological books: first, insight into the problem 
of criminal behavior; second, coverage on the treatment 
and prevention of crime. In the first area, Barnes and 
Teeters do a fairly adequate job. The high point is their 
emphasis on white-collar crime and racketeering which are 
conceived to represent the revolution in criminal behavior, 
particularly in the United States. The ideology back of the 
new development in crime is the ‘‘get something for nothing” 
philosophy of life, which is supposed to permeate capital- 
istic societies. This would presume that a society without 
a profit motive would have no white-collar crime. I think 
this is false. Barnes and Teeters are overplaying their 
hands. The revolution in crime is much less than they 
contend and the ‘‘get something for nothing” is much less 
the explanation than they assume. However, we will prob- 
ably have to revise our sights in order to get the pro 
perspective on conventional plus white-collar crime. Clearly, 
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the studies attempting to ferret the causes of conventional 
delinquency and crime are not adequate for explaining 
white-collar crime and racketeering. 

The second part of the book is really the gigantic part. 
It is almost encyclopedic. Barnes’ and Teeters’ approach 
to the treatment and prevention of crime is primarily 
longitudinal. That is, the authors trace the rise and develop- 
ment of each institution or agency contributing to the 
handling of the criminal. The longitudinal approach, which 
is after all the socio-historical approach, is Barnes’ stron 
—— forte. He and Teeters have done such a fine job 

tracing the development of penological and preventive 
agencies that I hope a new era in criminological books 
can now be started. 

I, for one, would like to see all writers of criminological 
texts make a sworn agreement that henceforth they will 
discuss, whether they have a dearth of material or not, 
the actual impact of probation, institutional programs, 
pecs, and preventive efforts on delinquent and criminal 

havior, or on delinquents and criminals, and will keep 
the historical data to the lowest minimum. 

‘The sacred covenant should also include a priority 
rating in terms of the amount and type of content publish- 
able in the penology section of future texts: first, analysis 
of the effect of treatment on behavior and of the response 
of various levels of offenders to treatment—60 per cent 
of allotted space; second, a discussion of best practices 
(in jails, prisons, parole, probation, juvenile courts, etc.) 
and their possible, although as yet unproven justifications 
—30 per cent; third, tracing the rise of institutions, agencies, 
and practices—10 per cent. This rating is based on what 
insight the field of correctional and preventive work needs 
most at present. 

When the student gets through with the Barnes and 
Teeters book, he should be an informed socio-historian in 
the field of penology. But he will have very little idea of 
what effect correctional and preventive programs have on 
the offender or predelinquent. I hope Barnes and Teeters 
sign the agreement, because their monumental work has 
made it unnecessary to do much more with the historical 
approach. 


Ohio State University WALTER C. RECKLESS 


Social Workers’ Encyclopedia 


Social Work Year Book 1943. Russell H. Kurtz, 
Editor. New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 
1943. Pp. 764. $3.25. 


Encyclopedic in scope, written by recognized author- 
ities, carefully edited, and exhaustively cross-referenced, 
the Social Work Year Book continues to be, without doubt, 
the most valuable single volume in the field of social work 
and its allied activities, 

In format the present edition, the seventh to be pub- 
lished since the series was inaugurated in 1929, is similar 
to its predecessors. Part I, comprising 577 pages, consists 
of 78 topical articles ranging alphabetically from “Ad- 
ministration of Social Agencies” through “Youth Programs, 
each area being subdivided into its major components. 
comprehensive bibliography a go after each article. 

art II lists 1,110 national and State agencies, both 
Governmental and voluntary, giving such pertinent in- 
formation as the organization’s name, the name and title 
of the executive in charge, the headquarters address, 4 
brief history and statement of purpose of each agency, and 
the ‘name, price, and frequency of publication of any peri- 
odical that may be issued. 

Of special interest to the worker in the fields of proba- 
tion, parole, and penal institutions are articles on “Adult 
Offenders” by Austin H. MacCormick; “Behavior Prob- 
lems” by Elsa Castendyck; and “Juvenile and Domestic 
Relations Courts” by Francis H. Hiller. None of the papers, 
however, is without much that is of interest and value to 
the reader. Particularly timely is the emphasis given to 
those problems arisiag from, or aggravated by, the national 
defense and war developments. 


Kansas City, Mo. RicHarp H. JOHNSON 
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Tract for the Times 


Love Against Hate. By Karl Menninger, M. D. 
New York: Harcourt Brace & Co., 1942. Pp. 
ix, 311. $3.50. 


The clear and effective style and the range of psy- 
chiatric knowledge possessed by the author have long been 
known to a wide circle of readers. His earlier volume The 
Human Mind was literally a best-seller, and his later book 
Man Against Himself attracted many readers. In the latter 
study he developed the doctrine of the death-instinct, the 
Thanatos which is constantly struggling with Eros, the 
life-instinct. This conflict between the constructive and 
destructive emotional forces in man has inspired the present 
book. The current world holocaust has seemed to the author 
to make timely a consideration of “how we can encourage 
love and diminish hate.” 

Considering first some of the manifestations of ag- 
gression (Frustrations of the Child, Frustrations of Women, 
the Depreciation of Femininity), he proceeds to take u 
the constructive forces (Work, Play, Faith, Hope, an 
s Love). There are many excellent discussions of various 
aspects of human motivation and behavior, such as child 
rearing and planned parenthood. The presentation is phil- 
osophical and gene but the index and the source notes 
(gathered at the end by chapters rather than scattered 
through the book as more or less imposing—and terri- 
fying—footnotes) attest to the breadth of the author’s 
reading and the care with which he has arranged his data. 

The book is a stimulating presentation of the applic- 
ability of Freud’s doctrines to the problems of the daily 
life of the individual and of the Peep. Despite the force 
of the aggressive drives, the tone of the volume is decidedly 
optimistic—it ma well be referred to in the best sense 
as “a tract for the times.” 


WINFRED OVERHOLSER, M.D. 
Saint Elizabeths Hospital 
Washington, D. C. 


Comprehensive Symposium on Marriage 
Marriage and the Family. Edited by Howard 
Becker and Reuben Hill. Boston: D. C. Heath 
& Co., 1942. Pp. 663. $4.00. 


Of the many relationships between family life and the 
problems of probationers, three are pemoms particularly 
y 


significant. First, the individual’s fam es 4 sam helps 
to explain why he behaves as he does, and how he may 
be expected to behave henceforth. Second, his behavior 
may controlled favorably by helping him to build u 

a sound family life on his own account for the present an 

future. Third, social and community interests are influenced 
markedly by the character of his marriage-and-family pat- 
terns. A comprehensive symposium of this sort, which 
deals with almost every phase of family life, is certain to 
be useful, therefore, to every practical worker in the field 
of yrohetion. Twenty-seven students of the subject have 
pooled their knowledge and experience to produce the book. 

Since the volume is a sociological text, the usual back- 

ound material is offered. Readers not interested in ‘“‘He- 
Greco-Roman, and early Christian family patterns’ 
ass on to the practical chapters on preparation for 
marriage, omg factors in marriage, family administra- 
tion, problems of parenthood, and family disorganization. 
he volume ends with consideration of war and of the 
declining birthrate, and an optimistic forecast of the stabil- 
ity and permanence of family life. 

All the controversial topics find a place. Working wives, 
for instance, get no encouragement from Dr. Niles Car- 
penter (University of Buffalo): “A safe general rule is 
that except in cases of dire poverty or unlooked-for-misfor- 
tune, prolonged joint earning by husband and wifeis not 
advisable.” He lists some of the reasons, but might have 
added the tendency toward childlessness which is often 
associated with career-seeking on the part of wives. 
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“Clinical treatment” for marital maladjustments is 
recommended by Mrs. Harriet R. Mowrer, who has her- 
self given much treatment of this sort through social 
agencies in Chicago and Evanston. She “has found the 
so-called educated to be just as naive as the uneducated 
where their marital conflicts are involved. This is likewise 
true of the professional as against the nonprofessional. 
Legal training, or success in the business or teaching 
world for example, does not yield equipment for coping 
with one’s own marital problems any more than it does ‘n 
diagnosing and treating one’s physical ailments.” 

ncome is secondary, as pointed out by Dr. Howard F. 
Bigelow of the Western Michigan State Teachers College. 
*‘No one amount of money will guarantee success in mar- 
riage, though some studies seem to indicate that a moderate 
amount is better than either too little or too much. Happily 
married couples can be found at all income levels, and un- 
oy couples as well.” 

ar marriages in which the partners are almost im- 
mediately separated represent a real danger, in the opinion 
of Dr. James H. S. Bossard (University of Pennsylvania), 
who calls them “marry-and-run marriages.” “Like hit- 
and-run accidents, they are often tragic in their conse- 
quences.” 

In any large collection such as this, some papers are 
a pmcoray 4 better than others, but the thoughtful reader 
will not lack for worth-while material in the 663 pages 
of this book. 


Los Angeles, Calif. PAUL POPENOE 


Enlightening Summary 
The Subnormal Adolescent Girl. By Theodora 
M. Abel and Elaine F. Kinder. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1942. Pp. xiii, 215. 
$2.50. 


Here is a concise enlightening summarization of much 

that has been written and spoken on the subject of sub- 
normal adolescent girls, with a number of valuable sug- 
gestions by the authors. 
. At the outset it describes the various tests used in 
judging the general mental capacity of the individuals who 
are classed either as being low-grade defectives or — 
grade subnormals. These tests aid in ascertaining the dis- 
abilities or special abilities which contribute to a social 
adjustment. 

| enough the following chapter discusses 
various types of homes, their security or insecurity, and 
sibling rivalries and family antagonisms, which determine 
how the subnormal adolescent adjusts educationally, emo- 
tionally, socially, and vocationally. 

The school program discussed suggests modification to 
meet the ability of the subnormal girl in creative, recrea- 
tional, and academic programs. 

Many factors are considered in the vocational adjust- 
ment of subnormal girls—their usual impatience and ri- 
gidity, their fear of meeting new situations, and their lack 
of responsibility. The program discussed by the authors 
mentions trade-school placement with a regular check-up 
by a competent social worker, organized labor for protection, 
and vocational counselling as practical solutions to most 
of the girl’s problems. 

It has been found that institutionalization is successful 
only when the girl is placed properly. If subnormality and 
inadequacy are outstanding features, she is committed to 
an institution which offers scientific treatment for defec- 
tives. If, on the other hand, asocial tendencies are prom- 
inent, she is committed as a delinquent. Both institutions 
should offer diversified programs and special training for 
these two t of subnormal girl. ‘ 

Finally, os adolescent subnormal girl in relation to her 
family and her behavior disturbances, her inability to con- 
form in school, the liabilities presented in the industrial 
world, and the role played in the recreational life of the 
community are social and emotional burdens which she 
imposes upon society. The problems she presents are not 
hers alone, but constitute a challenge to everyone who 
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must “think with her and for her,” including her parents, 
bag and the members of the community in which 
e lives. 

This book is an informative, realistic, and itive 
guide to the intricate maze of various problems of the sub- 
normal adolescent girl. The authors have accomplished 
exceedingly well their aims in this definite work coverin 
all branches. One reads the book—studies it rather—wi 
a sense that much, if not all, is answered. 


Elizabeth, N. J. L. KwALick 


Source Book for Prison Educators 


Correctional Education in the New York City 
Penal Institutions. A report prepared by Norman 
M. Stone and Herman K. Spector. New York 
City: Department of Correction, 1942. Pp. 103. 


This is the first publicized report of the educational 
activities of the New York City penal institutions, and 
describes the coordinated educational achievements of all 
12 of the muncipal institutions following the centralization 
of authority in a Bureau of Education, Recreation, and 
Libraries, created in December 1942. This bureau acts as 
an agent of the commissioner of correction in all matters 
of education, recreation, libraries, and in-service personnel 
training. It works closely with the institutional staffs; and 
while each head retains authority over his particular pro- 

am, the specialists in the bureau act as an advisory 
Code and are able to coordinate and further a well-planned 
and balanced — to meet the needs of each of the 
institutions, whether it be a penitentiary, workhouse, or 
reformatory. The policy is to provide necessary stimula- 
tion for the continuance of recognized standard curricul 
to furnish new material in keeping with changing worl 
conditions, impressing on staff members the importance of 
flexibility in meeting inmate needs, and inclusion of new 
vocational courses to keep abreast of contemporary advances 
in the outside world. In addition to outlining the educational, 
recreational, and library services of the bureau, the report 
describes in detail the in-service training program carried on 
for personnel and gives topics and course content of this train- 
ing series. : 

This report should be studied by every person engaged 
in correctional education as it contains a wealth of con- 
structive sug tions, lists source material, ey per educa- 
tional record forms, and can well serve as a guide and source 
book for the prison educator. Since the City of New York 
operates many types of correctional institutions the plan 
of bureau operation outlined could be followed advanta- 

ously by State governments in the establishment and 
urtherance of State-wide programs of correctional ed- 
ucation. 


Washington, D. C. GEORGE G. KILLINGER 


A Prisoner’s Autobiography 


Love Can Open Prison Doors. By Starr Daily. 
Boston: Bruce Humphries, Inc. 1941. Pp. 150. 
$1.50. 


‘That this book has had a popular run no one can doubt. 
This being true, many of the interested readers must have 
been from the “common people,”’ as well as those interested 
in and conn with social work. However, that may 
mean very little to the mass of readers of this book, since 
it is a very common habit of the public to satisfy their 
y ot ming a! trying to find out what happens to a prisoner 
during incarceration. 

It occurs to the reviewer that Starr Daily’s reformation 
was not due to prison discipline—punishment or petting. 
He had been in enough prisons to have that affect him, 
but seemed impervious to it. He seemed immune to prison 
treatment and took it as it came—dungeon and darkness, 
yard privileges, kind treatment and care. 
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Daily’s about-face seems to have started with his change 
of cellmate. If this was by chance, a wise providence guided 
it. If some prison official, or some wise social worker brought 
this about, it was a master stroke, still guided by a divine 
providence that “shapes our wave, rough hew them how 
we will.”” Dad Trueblood, an old lifer, is this new cellmate, 
We wonder how many new cellmates Dad has had in his 
long prison stay, and how successful he has been with the 
others. No doubt he has, in his sheaf of redeemed men, 
many others who have left apse bars and walls, not only 
reformed, but to return to the outer world as real construc- 
tive forces for good. His effect on Daily is interesting and 
instructive and calls for admiration and emulation on the 
part of all social workers. As to whether Starr Daily will 
ever atone for his vicious past is not the question. The 
question answ concerning this man’s life had to do 
with the future, and his philosophy of love seems to have 
made that secure, and to have chan his life from evil 
to — and thereby to have brought a blessing to him 
and made him a blessing to others. 


Lexington, Ky. 


Real Contribution to Individual Problems 


Psychotherapy with Children. By Frederick 
H. Allen. New York: W. W. Norton and Com- 
pany, 1942. Pp. 306. $3.50. 


Psychotherapy with Children is a thought-provoking 
contribution to a field which needs clarifying. The author, 
mainly through illustrative case material, presents his 
concept of therapy. The reader is left with a desire to know 
if the personality which was so needful in childhood is 
adequate in adult life. It seems that he would be. The only 
regret is that the book on therapy with parents, whichis 
to be published, did not accompany this book. The concept 
of therapy presented is applicable to adults, also, and those 
working with problems of adults need the background 
which this book provides for clearer understanding of those 
with whom they work. 

The normal psychological growth process is reviewed. 
Stress is placed upon the relation of satisfying experiences 
in infancy to healthy emotional life in childhood. The 
relationship between the child and parent is brought into 
sharp focus as the mother-father-child roles in ay 
life are the dynamic influences on the emerging individual. 
When problems have developed, the ineffectiveness of telling 

ple what should be done to correct their mistakes has 

n demonstrated. The author places major emphasis on 
participation of the child in the therapeutic process. As 
soon as the child realizes he has a need to seek help, he 
becomes the activating part of therapy and must use his 
own approach to it. Work with the parent, as well as with 
the child, is indicated and is carried out at the same time 
by a different therapist. This dual approach probably is 
pa pg for the early dissolution OF serious problems 
= an finding of the true self by both the parent and the 


Therapy involves a relationship between the patient 
and therapist. The principles of therapy are rooted in 
essential life experiences occurring in an environment which 
is not stationary. Reactions of those nearest one another 
must modify constantly. The patient must realize this and 
understand how it can be used in promoting a balance 
in the every day contributions to and acceptances in 
inter-relationships. 

The establishment of the relationship between patient 
and therapist, the relationship itself, and the breaking of 
the relationship are covered in instructive detail. The 
basic principle of helping an individual to help himself 
with understanding is brought out clearly. Discussion of 
the broader implications of a therapeutic philosophy brings 
to a close a real contribution to the study of problems 
of individuals. 


M. E. STALEY 


Sara G. GeiceR, M.D. 
Milwaukee County Guidance Clinic 
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A Judge’s Experience in Children’s Court 


The Child Speaks. By Justice Jacob Panken. 
New York: Henry Holt, 1941. Pp. 345. $2.50. 


This is a very personal book based on Judge Panken’s 
experience in the Children’s Court of New York City 
where jurisdiction ceases when the child is 16 years of age. 
The author distinguishes immediately between the legal 
definition of a delinquent child and his own conclusion that 
the delinquent child, as well as the destitute child, is a 
neglected child. 

Understanding this neglected child is imperative for the 
judge of a juvenile court just as it should be for parents, 
teachers, and social workers. The first thing to determine 
is how he came to be as he is, to know “what improper 
influences, lack of guidance or faulty direction will cause 
emotional unbalance and maladjustment.” 

In a chapter headed “Parents Must Grow,” Judge 
Panken sees incorrigibility of the child as the reflection of 
parental behavior of one sort or another. Whipping, lec- 
turing, and shaming are some of the ineffective ways by 
which parents have tried to correct children, whereas what 
is much more needed is a “‘community spirit in the home, 
cooperation, love, and the giving of love.” 


Delinquent conduct is not the free choice of a child 
—it is the result of environment, deprivation, improper 
education, faulty guidance, rejection, and a desire to 
compensate for an inferiority complex. Our attitude 
toward children needs radical revision if we are to help 
them to develop normally into healthy, socially minded 
persons. That children become delinquent is the fault 
of the adult rather than of the child. 


In the second half of this book the child speaks more 
directly, since it is compiled of case histories, letters from 
children, and book reviews written at the suggestion of 
this judge who has experimented therapeutically with good 
reading matter for children who came before him. He groups 
these histories and letters according to the basic cause of 
the delinquency, the first large group being “chargeable 
to parents.” Other classifications include the influence of 
the gang spirit, economic disadvantages, and the failure 
of the school. 

Judge Panken does not lay much emphasis on case 
work in the court or the function of a probation depart- 
ment. Neither are the services of a psychiatrist given much 
place, nor the contribution of other agencies. The book 
mirrors the experience of a judge in relation to the un- 
happy children who come before him. 


New York City MARJORIE BELL 


Discusses Problem of Home Finding 


In Quest of Foster Parents. By Dorothy Hutch- 
inson. Published for the New York School of 
Social Work by Columbia University Press. 
New York, 1943. Pp. 414. $1.75. 


_ Although this book is written primarily for homefinders, 
it may be of considerable help to persons using foster homes 
in its interpretation of some of the processes involved in 
their selection. It may help these persons to understand the 
length of time required by an agency to find the right home 
to meet the special need of a particular child. It may also 
help to explain the importance of transmitting to the child- 
placing agency all the knowledge available about a child so 
that the selection of a foster home for him may be facilitated. 
Miss Hutchinson’s very readable book discusses the 
processes involved in home finding in connection with the 
Office visit, the home visit, and the use of references. Even 
when a need for foster homes is great, no compromises in 
e information desired are suggested. Instead she explains 
the purpose of the information is “to know better the pro- 
spective foster parents and the members of their families, 
to observe them in their natural surroundings and to under- 


stand further the quality and the nature of the contribution 
they may be expected to make.” 
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Her chapter, “Refusing Foster Parents,” will not only 
be helpful in resolving some of the difficulties case workers 
have in refusing applicants desiring children but also be of 
assistance to others in understanding why certain seemingly 
desirable homes are not usable. 

chapter on ““Homefinding in Wartime”’ is particularly 


timely. 
Miss Hutchinson makes it clear that child placing is a 
rofessional job, calling for workers trained and experienced 
in this particular field. She pays tribute to the foster mothers 
whose task is such a very difficult one and reminds us that 
her selection is only the beginning of a mutual job to which 
the worker must bring understanding, guidance, and con- 
stant support. We can only hope that Miss Hutchinson 
actually will give us the promised companion publication 
in which she may have an opportunity to discuss with 
equal skill the Bape by which foster mothers may be 
used most productively. 


U7. S. Children’s Bureau Mary Ruta 


Training-School Handbook 


Guidebook, 1948-1944. Edited by Stephen 
Habbe, Ph.D. Ist. Ed. Washington, D. C., 1943. 
Pp. vi, 58. 


Commitment to a training school is often an exceed- 
ingly painful experience—perhaps the most difficult of a 
series of court experiences for the child who has been ad- 
judged delinquent. It means removal from his home and 
community, according to a plan in the making of which he 
may have had no part. Sometimes it is the execution of a 
direct or implied threat held over him by parents, commun- 
ity, and even the court when he was earlier placed on 

robation. Companions in detention tend to add to his 
insecurity by describing vividly the horrors that await him 
in what he may come to imagine is the “jumping off” place. 
Realizing the need of the newly committed boy or girl for 
ey and accurate reassurance, some correctional schools 

ave prepared guide books, which enable the child to ex- 
this unknown world into which he has 


syntheticall 
n summarily thrust. The task of preparing such a guide 
book for bo 
to Dr. Stephen Habbe, United States Public Health Service 
psychologist assigned to the ne School. Dr. Habbe 


of the National Training School was entrusted 


solicited the help of many professiona 
reviewing and criticizing his material. 

The result of this careful and intelligent effort is an 
attractive, pocket-sized booklet, neatly bound in a blue 
and maroon paper cover, and liberally illustrated with boy- 
centered pictures. The purpose of the book is explained in 
interesting and understandable language. Many of the 
boy’s questions are anticipated and answered in the form 
of an interview between a new arrival and a friend who 
has been in the school for some time. All of the important 
aspects of life in the institution are interpreted in a brief 
and straightforward discussion of the school’s function and 
organization. That the material was prepared with a full 
understanding of the boy’s practical needs is evidenced 
by the inclusion of such features as a list of “‘who to see 
about different things,” hints on how to select one’s insti- 
tutional program and reasons for and against requestin 
changes, a description of special privileges, a catalog o 
campus slang, requirements for parole calendars, and a 
miniature encyclopedia of sports information and other 
statistical facts of interest to most boys. 

The handbook contains none of the overt moralizing and 
“talking down” which have so often characterized messages 
to the new boy. The presentation is simple, practical, and 
complete. It should be of equal interest to the high school 
boy and the boy of low intelligence who is barely able to 
read it, because it answers burning questions clearly, defin- 
itely, and reassuringly. It is a contribution which, if studied 
and emulated elsewhere, can help to smooth the path for 
a great many troubled boys and girls who find themselves 
in the unfamiliar surroundings of a training school. 


- Illinois State Training School for Boys RICHARD EDDY 


and lay persons in 


NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


By JOHN F. LANDIS 


FEDERAL PROBATION readers are invited to submit any interesting news 
items relating to new projects, significant procedures and practices, personnel 
changes, legislation, ete., in the 0; crime. This department 


delinquency and 
will on ©. We appoint you a con- 


Helen D. Pigeon Reports 
Federal Probation Conference 


During the week of August 23, 1948, another excellent 
institute of Federal probation and parole officers, held at 
Beloit College, Beloit, Wisc., was added to the long list 
of successes with which the Probation Division of the Ad- 
ministrative Office of the United States Courts is credi 
in its in-service training program. 

Richard A. Chappell, chief of probation, was the con- 
ference leader. Federal representatives from 12 North-central 
States were present, as well as a number of State officers. 
Members of the Wisconsin Probation and Parole Bureau, of 
which A. F. Ruth is superintendent, attended in a body and 
-_ day brought with them the noted criminologist, Dr. J. L. 

in. 

The president of the oi De. Bradley » made 
the address of welcome; and fessor John M. McGinnis 
of the ae ee of Psychology talked on “The Psycho- 
chology of the Offender,” giving a valuable review of the 
studies which have been made on the relationship of intel- 
ligence to crime. At a later session Professor Lloyd Ballard 
of the Department of Sociology, out of his own experience 
with the Wisconsin State service, offered many helpful 
suggestions on “The Use of Community Resources in 
Probation Work.” 

Dr. Walter C. Reckless, [eee of sociology at Ohio 
State University, considered the question of “Crime 
Causation,” reviewing the various research studies and 
emphasizing the significance of “carriers”? of delinquent 
patterns. Of particular importance was his reminder that 
probation officers are in a position to make note of the 
reactions of their clients to treatment and, therefore, add 
to our technical and scientific knowledge. 

Dr. John D. Reichard, medical officer in charge of the 
U.S. Public Health Service Hospital at Lexington, Ky., who 
is becoming the dean of these in-service training institutes, 
gave another of his lively and erudite talks on ‘The Al- 
coholic and Narcotic Addict.” At all the sessions he con- 
stituted a one-man “Information Please,” whenever ques- 
tions of mental health or practical procedure arose. 

Charles L. Chute, executive director of the National 
Probation Association, discussed ‘‘Organizing for Treat- 
ment and Prevention of Delinquency in Wartime” and 
quoted figures from a statistical review of delinquency 
made by the Association. Mr. Ruth of Wisconsin ably 
presented the ever-urgent subject of “‘Public Relations.” 

One session was devoted to a discussion of the case 
work section of the Study Manual, Probation and Parole 
in Theory and Practice, by Helen D. Pigeon. Burrell G. 
Kilmer, assistant chief of probation in the Federal Service, 
was the leader and the other awry, seme were U. S. proba- 
tion officers, Irwin C. Poort, David Gronewald, and Reynold 
M. Lee. Following them, the author, who is a member of 
the staff of the erican Parole Association, talked on 
“Training on the Job,” stressing the importance of in-service 
evened skilled and unskilled alike, formulating a com- 
mon osophy, keeping abreast of scientific knowledge, 
and developing adequate techniques. 


The Federal Government contributed richly. to the 


roster of speakers. At the opening session, Henry P. Chand- 
ler, director of the Administrative Office of the U. S. Courts, 

i many practical problems of the service in rela- 
tion to qualifications, ya apne and salaries, and 
sounded a high note of idealism and fine human leader- 
ship, vital to any service which deals with men and women 
in trouble. Mr. Chappell outlined ‘‘Federal Probation 
Procedures,” and Walter K. Urich, parole executive in the 
U.S. Bureau of Prisons, reviewed ‘‘Federal Parole Policies.” 
Matters relating to uamgrnent practices were analyzed 
by Medard DeRocker, employment-placement officer, U.S. 
Penitentiary, Leavenworth, Kans. The surge of eager 
questions showed how vital this resume of current admin- 
istrative problems is to any service functioning under the 
pressure of today’s war conditions. 

One of the most important features of the conference 
was the division of the group into two sections for the 
discussion of case work problems and the analysis of several 
ease records sent in by Federal officers. Dr. Arthur C. 
Fink, regional supervisor of the Social Protection Division 
of the Federal Security Agency, was theleader of one group; 
Professor Reckless, of the other; and Dr. Reichard was on 
hand for consultation. So profitable did this method prove 
that a committee of probation officers was appointed to 
formulate plans for the next conference. It was tentatively 
suggested that four carefully prepared case records might 
be used and mimeographed copies of them sent out well 
in advance of the meeting. Each is to be chosen as repre- 
sentative of some definite type of problem, on which con- 
sultation with an expert in the particular field is to be 
made available. 

The charm and hospitality of 100-year-old Beloit 
College added to everyone’s pleasure. The wives of the 
faculty entertained the group at tea in the museum, where 
the exhibits of prehistoric life were of great interest. At 
an evening get-together Dr. Reichard talked on “‘Personality 
Problems and How to Deal with Them,” and showed 
motion pictures giving graphic representation of various 
types of mental illnesses and their treatment. After this 
serious session, entertainment was furnished by Federal 
Probation Officer Clinton L. Milliken, who proved himself 
very skilled in the magician’s art. 

The promotion of these in-service training courses has 
significance for the entire criminal justice program. They 
are particularly timely in these days when a high propor- 
tion of the staff itself is new, yet is beset with an unprec- 
edented number of unusual problems. While in-service 
training can never replace, or be a substitute for, regular 
professional training, it has a place of its own. The choice 
of universities and colleges as a setting for these meetings 
isa happy one. It gives an intimate atmosphere in pleasant 
surroundings, yet the facilities are conducive to quiet 
and efficiency. The use of the social science faculties 1s 
not only 6 ape to the program but makes for a direct 
contact which arouses interest in the field. Public interest 
is focused on the subject through newspaper reports and 
radio talks. Dr. Sheldon Glueck, in reviewing a conference 
in Massachusetts for FEDBRAL PROBATION, said: ‘Probation 
can become one of the most exciting and vital professions 
in modern life. . .” It is evident that the Federal Service 
has taken this to heart and through its in-service training 
program it is making it a reality. 
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Federal Probation 
System Praised 


The Washington Post of October 1, 1948, comments on 
the annual report of Henry P. Chandler, director of the 
Administrative Office of the U. S. Courts, to the Judicial 
Conference of Senior Circuit Judges in an editorial, entitled 
“Probation Gains,”’ which reads, in part, as follows: 

“Nowhere is the progress of our judicial system more 
marked than in its probation work. During the year the 
Advisory Committee of the Supreme Court on Rules 
of Criminal Procedure recommended that presentence in- 
vestigations by the probation service be made the standard 
practice in Federal courts. Such inquiries into the habits, 
past records and personal problems of law violators have 
proved to be enormously helpful to the judges in passing 
sentence. They bring to the courts the advantages of fact- 
finding that have long been recognized in other branches 
of government, in business, science and education. Many of 
the more pro ive courts now request presentence inves- 
tigations in virtually all criminal cases. But the practice is 
by no means universal as yet. Mr. Chandler finds that ‘pre- 
sentence investigations do not appear to have been made 
ae than one-half the cases in which they are pos- 
sible’... 

“Congress made it possible to employ 19 additional 
probation officers last year, and most of these as well av 
the officers appointed to fill vacancies were selected in 
accordance with the high standards suggested by a special 
committee to the Judicial Conference. ... Probation 
officers have been particularly helpful in steering men under 
their supervision into war jobs and in convincing violators 
of the Selective Service Act to change their attitude and 
ge into the Army instead of into prison. Out of og al 

ationers known to have entered the Army and Navy 
only 18 have been dishonorably discharged. Four have 
been decorated for gallantry or exceptionally meritorious 
service. The probation system has a great work to do in 
reclaiming men and women who have made criminal mis- 
takes, and it is gratifying to note that the system is being 
strengthened even in wartime.” 


Federal Probation Personnel 
in Military Service 

During the period July 1 to November 30, 1943, eight 
United States probation officers were added to the Federal 
Probation personnel serving in the armed forces of the 
Nation. They are as follows: 

James A. Carr, District of Massachusetts (Boston). 


Raymond F. Hough, jr., Western District of Virginia 
(Roanoke). 


Wayne L. Keyser, Northern District of Illinois (Chicago). 


Leonard S. Lewis, Eastern District of Oklahoma (Mc- 
Alester). 


William T. McDermott, Southern District of New York 
(New York City). 


; Ezra E. Nash, Northern District of Alabama (Bir- 
Mingham). 


John N. Pastore, Western District of Virginia (Roanoke). 


Randolph E. Wise, Eastern District of Pennsylvania 
(Philadelphia). 


However, Captain Elmer J. Krueger has been placed 
on inactive status and we expect shortly to welcome him 
ck to civilian life as probation officer in the Western 
District of Wisconsin at Wausau, which leaves a total of 
§0 officers and 9 clerks in the service. 
We are also pleased to announce that Major John S. 
Sell, who was wounded in the Pacific Theatre of war has 


een returned to this country and is convalescing at the 
Lawson General Hospital, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Dr. Ira C. 
Wile Dies 


Ira C. Wile, M.D., internationally known psychiatrist 
and pediatrician, was stricken at his home in New York City 
with coronary thrombosis, on October 8, 1943, and died the 
following morning. He was 65 years old. 

FEDERAL PROBATION especially wil) mourn Dr. 

Wile as a generous friend who gave freely of his time and 
effort as a contributor to the Quarterly. The public at 
large will remember him as a writer, editor, lecturer, radio 
speaker, counselor, and dynamic participant in the con- 
structive activities of city, state, national, and world-wide 
organizations. 
_ His devotion to his profession and consuming interest 
in human beings and their problems is reflected in the fact 
that by way of diversion he made a psychiatric analysis of 
the characters of Shakespeare and discovered that many of 
them, judged by any standards, were psychologically sound 
and not refuted by any theory. Dr. Wile found that Jung, 
Freud, Adler—all are proved in the characterizations of 
Caliban, Hamlet, and Richard III. 


Chicago Crime Commission 
Issues Worth-While Bulletin 


“Wisdom and Foresight Necessary in Selecting Those 
Convicted of Crime for Armed Forces” is the subject of 
a bulletin issued on August 27, 1943, by the Chicago Crime 
Commission. They believe that there are many men and 
boys convicted of crimes, who, upon induction into the 
armed services, can and will reflect credit to themselves 
and to the service they represent, but recommend that 
the following factors should receive careful consideration 
in selecting suitable persons: 

“1. Ability to assume responsibility. A careful check of 
the individual’s record, background, mentality and moral 
stability by designated agencies should be made and this 
information, coupled with a careful analysis by the court 
and the prosecutor should definitely reflect that the boy 
or man is one who can and will accept the responsibility 
necessary to enable him to be an asset to the armed services. 

“2. Ability to make a genuine contribution to the armed 
services. The sole concern in giving a boy or man a chance 
to enter the armed services rather than be sent to prison or 
kept on probation should be whether the individual can 
definitely make a worthwhile contribution to the service. 
In total warfare the Army or Navy cannot afford to waste 
time and effort in trying to rehabilitate the socially unfit. 
The viewpoint that possibly the Army or Navy may ‘make 
a man out of him’ or ‘do him some good’ must be relegated 
to the background. We have agencies that were created to 

ive individual treatment to those who have violated the 
aw. These agencies should exert added effort to s up 
the process of rehabilitation but the burden should not be 
shifted to the armed services nor should we require experi- 
meeen by the armed services in the process of rehabil- 
itation. 

“3. Sufficient moral stability to indicate he will make 
a good post-war risk. The history of the defendant as to 
moral stability and as to the type of crime he has already 
engaged in should be of the character that expert trainin: 
in the use of firearms and in the art of killing will not ten 
to make him a menace to society following the war.” 


Richard M. Eddy Heads 
St. Charles School for Boys 


Richard M. Eddy has been named acting managing 
officer of St. Charles School for Boys, St. Charles, Ill., to 
replace Russell W. Ballard, who becomes head resident of 
Hull House in Chicago. Mr. Eddy, formerly a U. S. proba- 
tion officer at Baltimore, Md., has been Mr. Ballard’s as- 


sistant since the reorganization of the school in 1941. 
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British Campaign Cuts 
Juvenile Delinquency 


In Britain, the problem of juvenile delinquency, which 
increased pegpe sd during the first year of the war, has 
been met by public authorities with vocational training, 
organized recreation, and premilitary instruction, such as 
army, navy, and air-force courses. According to figures 
made available, juvenile offenses, after jumping in 1941 to 
48 per cent above the prewar level, — sharply in 
1942 and are believed to be decreasing still as corrective 
measures take further effect. : 

In peacetime, abnormal home conditions are the major 
cause of juvenile delinquency in Britain; consequently, from 
the abrupt and severe dislocations, directly or in irectly 
connected with the war, a corresponding increase in de- 
Sopneey was to be expected. The widespread destruction 
of homes was another factor—by the end of 1942, one in 
five of all dwellings in England and Wales were damaged 
by air raids. Demolished buildings gave endless opportun- 
ities for play and adventure which sometimes became rather 
wild, for innumerable things which attracted children were 
buried under the rubble and often remained there for da 
before the ruins were cleaned up. Juveniles were brought 
before the court for looting what they regarded as legitimate 
treasure trove, and strict enforcement of regulations against 
looting was necessary. Disruption of schools by air raids 
was, also, a major factor. Those in “safe” areas were over- 
crowded, and control of truancy was almost impossible. 

The British Government attacked these problems vig- 
orously, and maintains that, despite the volcanic wartime 
upheaval in home and school life, the vast majority of chil- 


dren and young people have adapted themselves amaz- 
ingly well. 


GRIN AND BEAR IT BY LICHTY 


From the Washington Post—Courtesy Chicago Times Syndicate 
“Naw, we don’t have to worry about playin’ hookey— 


all the truant officers are busy at the war plants, trying to 
stop absenteeism!” 


A Publication on 
Juvenile Delinquency 


The Children’s Bureau has released an advance mimeo- 
graphed edition of their forthcoming publication, A Com- 
munity Program for Prevention and Control of Juvenile 
Delinquency in Wartime. This will be the last in a series 
of three monographs recommended by the Bureau’s Com. 
mission on Children in Wartime at a meeting held at the 
White House on February 4, 1943. The two already issued are 
Community Action for Children in Wartime and To Mothers 
and Fathers of the Nation’s Wartime Children—A Letter 
from the Chief of the Children’s Bureau. 

While this publication is exclusively the work of the 
Children’s Bureau, in its formulative stage it was discussed 
in some detail ~ representatives of various Governmental 
agencies whose functions have bearing on some aspect of 
delinquency, prevention, and treatment and who, under the 
leadership and stimulus of the Office of Community War 
Services of the Federal Security Agency, have met to con- 
sider the problem of juvenile delinquency and coordinate 
the work of the Federal agencies in dealing with it. 


Proposed Legislation 
Concerning Probationers 


In the House of Representatives, on September 17, 1943, 
the Honorable Hatton W. Sumners of Texas introduced 
the following bill (H. R. 3239) which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary: 

“To provide for the setting aside of convictions of 
Federal offenders who have been placed on probation and 
have fully complied with the conditions of their probation. 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, That 
where a person has been convicted of an offense against the 
United States and imposition or execution of sentencehas been 
suspended and the offender placed on probation pursuant 
to the Act of March 4, 1925 (43 Stat. 1259; 18 U.S. C.A, 
sec. 724), at the end of the probationary period, the court 
shall make inquiry and determine whether the offender 
fully complied with the terms and conditions of the order 
of probation, and if it shall determine that such terms and 
conditions were fully complied with by the offender, it 
shall make and file in the cause, in which the order was 
made, a finding in writing to that effect. i 

“If the court shall find that the offender fully complied 
with the terms and conditions of the order of probation, 
the judgment of conviction shall thereupon be automatically 
set aside and held for naught and the clerk of the court 
shall issue to the offender a certificate to that effect.” _ 

Whether or not this proposal ever becomes law, it is 
still an interesting one because of the consideration given 
the status of probationers and the sibility of their 
becoming useful citizens. If enacted U. S. probation officers 
undoubtedly would be assigned the task of making a de- 
tailed report to the court at the probation termination date. 


War Affects Counseling 
in San Francisco 


Commenting on vocational training and guidance in the 
San Francisco schools, O. I. Schmaelzle, counseling director, 
says: “This year’s work may be characterized by increas 
maturity, expansion of facilities and a better un erstanding 
of the realities of a guidance program built on the basis 
of actual needs of boys and girls rather than tradition. 
The ‘problem child,’ was the biggest concern of the C 
Guidance Services. Increasing problems brought about by 
war jumped the load up to 558 last year. These children, 
delinquents or on the verge of delinquency, were given 
special consideration and even clinical treatment according 
to the report. These problems have been exaggerated by 
the fact the shortened school day has lessened the amount 
of time that can be devoted to problems in guidance and - 
Army and Navy has taken away many of the young train 
counselors.” 
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New Jersey Had First 
Prison Publication 


The Sunbeam, edited and published by two inmates of 
New Jersey State Prison in 1866, is the earliest of the many 
prison papers and magazines. “It was a business venture,’ 
we read in Shadows, inmate publication of Oregon State 
Penitentiary, ‘‘and funds to have the paper printed and 
to buy the newsprint came from the pockets of the two 
inmates. It was sold in every village and city in that state 
but still the sponsors lost ree Evidently they had a 
poor public. The general attitude toward lawbreakers at 
that time is perhaps indicated by an item in one of the 
issues: ‘There was discharged from this institution a few 
days ago, a youth of thirteen, who had served two years 
in this place.’ ” 


Women Successful 
As Prison Guards 


Delaware has a force of 11 women employed as guards 
at the New Castle County Workhouse. This is said to be 
the first penal institution to employ women in such a capa- 
city, and prison officials throughout the country are inter- 
ested in this experiment inaugurated 8 months ago. All of 
the women are in their thirties and had adopted handling 
and shooting firearms as a hobby. Says Warden Wilson, 
“These women guards have proved good shots. They have 
nerve and are alert.” 


Prisoners Organize 
Alcoholics Anonymous 


nt er officials, secured a small re pi a from 
\., athe Board of Prison Directors for books and pamphlets, and 
rt @attracted the attention of the Board of Prison Terms and 


_ According to the July-August issue of The Periscope, 
inmate publication of the U. S. Penitentiary at Lewisburg, 
Pa., the successful operation of the institution’s Selective 
Service Board, established September 1942, is evidenced by 
the fact that, through July 26, 1943, eighty-three prisoners 
were released under an Executive Order for immediate 
service in the armed forces of the Nation. Among this 


number were 30 persons imprisoned for violations of the 
Selective Training and Service Act. 


Cincinnati Social Workers Elect 
U. S. Probation Officer President 


Raymond J. Pellman, U. S. probation officer for the 
Southern District of Ohio at Cincinnati, has been elected 


+" president of the Cincinnati Social Workers Club for the 
iren, Mr. Pellman received his A.B. degree from Xavier 
iven BUniversity, an LL.B. from the Y.M.C.A. Law School of 
ding §\incinnati, and has taken graduate courses at Notre Dame. 
i by @Since 1929 he has been engaged in work of a supervisory 
ount D has been affiliated with the 
i the ation System since July 1942. Under his leader- 
ined incinnati Social Workers Club should have a 
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Reproduced by special permission of The Saturday Evening Post, 
copyright by The Curtis Publishing Company. 


“Prepare one room, the one with the least window glass, 
in the strongest part of your house, for a refuge room. 
Put food and drinking water in it. Put a sturdy table in it. 
Put mattresses and chairs in it. Take a magazine or two, 
and a deck of cards, into it. Take things like eyeglasses 
and dentures with you when you go into it. Take toilet 
facilities, paper, a screen. If you have a portable radio, 
take that too. Above all, keep calm. Stay at home. Put 
out lights!” 


Clergy Study 
Parolees’ Problems 


The July-August 1943 issue of Tab-O-Graph, inmate 
publication of Clinton Prison, Dannemora, N. Y., announces 
that 30 ministers, having churches within a radius of 50 
miles of the institution, met in June to consider the problems 
of the parolees who may settle in their communities. The 
New York State Council of Protestant Churches, of which 
Dr. Ernest F. Tripp is chairman, sponsored this stud 

oup and plans similar meetings in other New Yor 
tate prisons. 

The article affirms, “It is a fact that a man may have 
the confidence of his chaplain in prison. He may be a regular 
communicant. When he goes out he is likely to find himself 
a stranger in a skeptical community. If the local minister 
knows what the man is up against, he will be able to advise 
with the parolee who is honestly seeking to reestablish 
himself. A man who has such advice and encouragement 
is far more liable to succeed than is one who is forced to 
turn to the saloon and pool hall for companionship and 
acceptance. Unless the parolee is given the chance to earn 
a respectable livelihood and is able to find a certain amount 
of social acceptance in the community in which he settles, 
he has little chance of making a satisfactory adjustment. : 
For this reason, this plan of the New York State Council 
of Churches is most commendable and without question 
will result in much good to the protestant inmates on 
parole and those soon to be paroled, since parolee-adjust- 
ment is a matter of acceptance.” 
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at In spite of the ridicule and banter of fellow inmates 
he Mat San Quentin, California State Prison, a small nucleus 
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Russia Redeems 
Offending Youth 


“Bolshevo”’ is the name of a correctional institution for 
uth, 20 miles outside Moscow. The words “prison” and 
‘prisoner’ are never used—neither are there cells nor bars 
nor guards; and yet 3,500 boys and young men living 
there are serving sentences for every known offense from 
to assassination. 
en offenders come to Bolshevo, they are kept busy 
going to school, receiving trade-training, learning to swim 
and dance, and being taught to govern themselves. They 
- are oe of their work in the institution factories, for 
which they are paid the same wages as similar workers on 
the outside. Half of what they earn is applied on the cost 
of their food and clothing; the remainder is theirs to spend 
as they like. 

Older boys with good records are encouraged to marry 

= from outside and each couple is provided private 
ving quarters. Excellent schools are maintained for the 
children of these marriages, 1,800 of whom laugh and play 
about the place. 

A well-equipped hospital is provided, and a movie and 
theater play to packed houses nightly. Life is so ideal 
that the director’s problem is to make the men leave when 
their sentence is completed. It is claimed that when they 
do go, they are always the most industrious, honorable, 
and useful citizens in any community into which they, with 
their wives and children, move. 


Employers More Willing 
to Hire Parolees 


Due to the manpower needs of the war industries, re- 
leased offenders are finding employment opportunities such 
as they have never before experienced. Training in skilled 
trades now provided in many prisons of the country makes 
these men valuable, and employment services of the leading 


correctional institutions are instrumental in securing suitable 


employment for them in the principal war work centers. 

Quoting os S. Zemans, executive secretary of the 
Central Howard Association in Chicago, a recent issue of 
The Christian Science Monitor says, “At present, about 
2,000 firms in the Chicago area are employing former pris- 
oners. The number, says Mr. Zemans, has jum way up 
in the last poe and a half. Formerly the firm that was 
willing to take on the man with a ‘record’ was the exception. 
But in the last year and a half many firms whose executives 
had no particular interest in parolees have come to the 
Central Howard Association for workers or have imely 
let down the bars that formerly excluded all those wit 
known prison records. They need help so badly that they 
are no longer as selective as they once were. The result 
is that they are finding out that with proper guidance men 
with prison records can fill important places in industry. 
While the motive of these personnel executives in hiring 
released prisoners may be merely to meet serious labor 
shortages, Mr. Zemans believes that their experience with 
this type of help is breaking down old prejudices. He hopes 
they will not be revived after the war.” 


Juvenile Probationer 
Prisoner of War 


James J. Davis, U. S. probation officer for the Western 
District of Texas at San Antonio, reports that one of his 
former juvenile probationers who presented many per- 
plexing behavior problems while under supervision appar- 
os made a very successful adjustment in the Army. 

he youth was inducted in July 1942, graduated in 
September with the rank of sergeant from the aerial gunnery 
school in Las Vegas, Nev., and later attended a radio 
operator’s school in Salt Lake City. He was assigned to 
a bomber crew and served in the European Theatre of war 
until he was shot down during a raid over Germany where 
he is now a prisoner of war. At the time of his capture 
he had attained the rank of technical sergeant. 
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Indiana Town Two Years Without 
a New Juvenile Offender 


Columbus, Ind., a town of 10,000 population, did not 
have a single new case of juvenile delinquency in two years, 
according to Thomas W. Brophy, writing in The Candle, 
inmate publication of Wisconsin State Prison, Waupun, 
Wis. Columbus is partly a farmer’s town, partly industrial; 
and while it has its share of poor people, it has no slums, 
Says Mr. Brophy, “Of course, the very desirable state of 
this community’s juvenile problems did not come about as 
the result of a 30-day whirlwind drive. The almost complete 
absence of juvenile crime in Columbus is the result of 24 
years of carefully integrated, community-wide effort on the 
part of the schools, the city administrators, the juvenile 
court authorities, the chamber of commerce, and service 
clubs. The leaders of these various organizations founded 
the Foundation for Youth which was established to supple- 
ment and guide the leisure-time activities of youngsters 
the whole town.” 

“The leisure-time program in Columbus,” the article 
continues “‘is carried on under the supervision of a full-time 
director who is paid a salary that places him on par with 
other professional men in the city. He is director of the 
entire program of physical education and athletics in the 
schools, is managing director of both the Boys’ and Girls’ 
clubs, and director of the city playgrounds, of the park 
and athletic field which are operated during the vacation 
and throughout the summer months. All matters pertaining 
to community youth movements and activities are under 
his control. He is the administrative head of the Foundation 
for Youth; and because of this centralized control, dupli- 
cation of effort is avoided.” 


Reprinted with permission of Collier’s and Laurence Reynolds 
“an’ as soon as | put th’ ladder up, somebody says, ‘Here, 
darling, catch’ ” 
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